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HISTORY OF THE GUTHRIE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 


By Lawrence ANpREw LoGan 


(A thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Arts in the Department of Education in the Gradu- 
ate College of the State University of Iowa, June, 1935.—Editor.) 


CHAPTER I 

That a clear understanding may be had of the motives that 
led to the establishment of the Guthrie County High School, a 
reveiw of certain phases of the historical development of educa- 
tion, both in United States and Iowa, will be valuable. The type 
of school which evolved from each section was dependent, to 
some extent, upon the economic, industrial and social conditions 
existing in that section. New England developed the small dis- 
trict school, the middle states developed the parochial school 
and the southern states developed the county school. As the 
western country was developed by people from these sections, 
they introduced educational ideas familiar to them in their former 
homes. 

Numerous plans for an educational system were proposed and 
abandoned, for no one of those that were brought forward met 
with the approval or satisfied the desires of the people in a 
sufficient measure to be permanently adopted and developed. All 
proposals submitted contained some reference to the foundation 
of secondary schools, and the county was the size of the unit 
most frequently recommended for this advanced type of edu- 
cation. 

Thomas Jefferson submitted to the legislature of Virginia a 
concrete plan for the education of all youth, which has been 
given widespread attention due to the prominence of its author. 
He proposed that each county be divided into small districts or 
“hundreds” in which an elementary school should be kept for 
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at least three months of the year, the expenses to be paid by 
the district, and if a longer school year were desired, the support 
would come from the parents. The unit next above the elemen- 
tary school was the county which was to maintain a higher 
school, or academy, and students in this institution were to be 
chosen from among the best in the elementary school. An exam- 
iner was to select annually from each elementary school the 
“best genius,” and here these youths of promise were to be 
instructed chiefly in the classics, for five or six years, tuition 
free. When prepared to enter William and Mary College, a 
state university was probably already in Jefferson’s mind, the 
upper half of these selected secondary students were to be 
transferred to that institution to continue without charge to a 
degree. This was Jefferson’s plan to secure from the ranks of 
the common people young men of keenest intellect who might 
become leaders in the political life of the state. Those falling 
in the lower half of those who completed the course in the county 
academy returned to the elementary schools as teachers. It is 
held by many that this plan for a graduated system of schools, 
though it never went into operation in Virginia, had great in- 
fluence on later educational organization. 

Indiana had included in the constitution of 1816° an article 
providing, as in the Virginia plan, for a state system of educa- 
tion from the township to the university, and the legislature in 
the year 1818 made partial provision for the establishment of 
schools, proposing a “seminary” or higher school in each county, 
but later laws emphasized the small district unit. However, the 
county as the proper unit for secondary education was clearly 
in the minds of the founders of the state. 

During the year 1853, the General Assembly of Ohio” passed 
an act pertaining to a state system of education that was ex- 
tremely comprehensive. It provided for a system of graded 
schools beginning with the township and following through to 
the state university. 

Illinois, also, and notably Michigan, experimented with their 
organization of education along lines clearly suggested by the 
Jefferson plan. That Iowa, fourth state to be erected from 


1Indiana Constitution of 1816, Art. 9, Sec. 1 and 2 
2Statutes of the State of Ohio, 1854, Vol. mm p. 9517, 
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Jefferson's purchase, came under the same influences will appear 
in the following pages. 

Clarence Ray Aurner® in his History of Education in Iowa, 
divides secondary education into five periods, namely: the acad- 
emy period, the first county high school period, the second county 
high school period, the township high school period and the 
local district high school period. In the discussion of any one 
of these periods, there must of necessity be considerable over- 
lapping, for no one of them had an abrupt beginning or end. 
The evolution of our social organization has brought many and 
notable changes that have had a fundamental effect upon our 
educational system, and perhaps the most important of these 
has been the changing conception of secondary schools. Slowly 
this school has been built, not by legislation, but by experiment. 

The academy period reached its highest point of development 
in the United States about 1850, but even at this date the acad- 
emy in Iowa was only getting well under way. Before this type 
of school had an opportunity to become firmly established as 
an integral part of our educational system, public high schools 
were widely discussed, and, in some parts of eastern Iowa, had 
been established. 

In 1856 the Horace Mann Commission* reported to the Sixth 
General Assembly a very comprehensive bill dealing with edu- 
cation. No action was taken at that time, but the Seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly on March 12, 1858, passed “an act for the public 
instruction of the State of Iowa.” Sections Fifty-nine and Sixty 
of this act pertained to the establishment of a county high school 
in each county. The law provided that the board of presidents 
of the school districts in any county might determine whether 
a county high school should be established, and required them, 
if they determined to establish such school, to elect nine trus- 
tees, who, together with the county superintendent, should con- 
stitute a board of high school trustees with power to have 
general charge of such school. 

State Superintendent Maturin L. Fisher viewed the enactment 
of this legislation as an important forward stride in Iowa edu- 
cation. Quoting from his report of 1858": “This system of high 


3Aurner, History of Education in Iowa, Vol. III, pp. 171-255. 

4Iowa Legislative Documents, pp. 191-200, High School, p. 1938. 
5Session Laws of the Seventh General Assembly, 1858, pp. 57-88. 
64nnual Report of the Department of Public Instruction, 1858, 
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schools .. . . is the identical plan recommended by the immortal 
Jefferson to the legislature of Virginia the next year after he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence.” The above quotation 
may have been somewhat overenthusiastic, but a comparison of 
the plan of Jefferson and the Act of 1858 brings out striking 
similarities. 

The measure, however, appears to have met with popular dis- 
favor. It was in advance of public sentiment, if not of the 
financial ability, of the time. Under the provision of this act 
only four counties attempted to found high schools." Of these 
only one ever operated. Marshall County projected a high school 
at Albion, erected a building, and, according to some reports, 
held school for a year; but it was found impossible to continue 
thereafter, because the act of the legislature was held unconsti- 
tutional and the financial assistance promised under the law was 
not forthcoming; therefore the project was abandoned. 

Clayton County complied with all of the provisions of the 
law, but the supervisors refused to give the board of trustees the 
amount of money necessary, which the county judge, under the 
law, had been ordered to levy. Thereafter the high school of the 
county of Clayton brought suit against the county to recover 
$3,000. The district court ruled that the act was 
unconstitutional, violating Article Nine of the Constitution of 
Towa. The case was appealed to the Supreme Court and re- 
viewed in the June term, 1859. The court upheld the decision 
of the lower court (The High School of the County of Clayton 
v. The County of Clayton, 9 Ia., 175). 

When the law of 1858 was repealed in December of that year, 
the board of education re-enacted almost all of the provisions 
of the above act with the exception of the sections pertaining to 
high schools. A group of educators from Adams County*® had 
requested the board to include legislation concerning secondary 
schools, but the people generally were not in sympathy with the 
proposition, and high school development was left to the local 
district, unmolested, for a period of twelve years. 

The second county high school period, with which we are pri- 
marily concerned, had its inception in the Thirteenth General 


this sum 


7TDubuque, Johnson, Clayton and Marshall. Aurner gives an account of the 
Jobreen and Dubuque effort in History of Education in Iowa, Vol. III, pp. 
15/- . 

SAurner, History of Education in Iowa, Vol. III, pp. 193-275, 
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Assembly which convened January, 1870. One would conclude 
that there was an urgent demand for legislation on this subject 
at this time, since the bill, known as Senate File Number 226, 
introduced by Marcus Tuttle of Cerro Gordo County, passed 
both houses without any material changes (Acts of the Thir- 
teenth General Assembly, Chap. 116. The law went into effect 
April 24, 1870). 

The provisions of this second county high school law are 
strikingly similar to those of the first law of 1858, the chief 
difference being that where in the first the population of the 
counties must be 20,000 and the decision for establishment lay 
with the board of presidents of the district, in the second the 
population requirement was 2,000 and the initiative lay with the 
voters themselves. This decided reduction in population require- 
ments was clearly in the interest of the more sparsely settled 
western counties, which, under the earlier law, would have found 
it impossible to establish a centralized secondary school. 

Alonzo Abernathy,’ state superintendent, expressed the belief 
that the high school under this legislation would be a valuable 
auxiliary to the elementary schools. However, in general, the 
people did not respond favorably to the law of 1870, for only 
eight counties, as revealed by this study, attempted the organ- 
ization of a county high school, and only one of these succeeded 
in successfully operating such a school under the act, namely, 
Guthrie County. 

The township high school movement has never gained a great 

-amount of momentum in Iowa. The idea was borrowed from 
other states, and while the law of 1858 would have permitted a 
township set-up, there has never been any legislation since that 
time relative to the establishment of secondary education on a 
township basis. It might be said that the township was the 
forerunner of the consolidated movement, for it was the purpose 
to give free secondary schooling to all children in the township. 

None of the types of schools proposed in the above periods 
seemed to meet the needs or satisfy the desires of the people. 


9Aurner, History of Education in Iowa, Vol. III, p. 201. That at least eight 


counties organized, or attempted to organize, under the act of 1870 has been 
shown by Aurner. f : A: 
a perintondent of public instruction, Alonzo Abernathy, shows in the Sevev- 
leenth Regular Report for the period 1878-75, pp. 38, 39, 40, that several coun- 
ties proposed to establish county high schools under the law of 1570, but in each 


rounty the proposition was defeated, showing that the law of 1870, as well as 
the ie of 1838, was not popular with the public. 
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Either legislation was in advance of public sentiment or the 
several communities wished to establish their own secondary 
education to meet their own individual needs. In any case, 
barring the single county district experiment to be described in 
succeeding chapters, the public school system of Iowa has 
evolved into an excellent example of the small unit type. 


CHAPTER II 


The first settlers established themselves in what is now Guthrie 
County in the year 1848, but it was not until two years later 
that there was a sufficient number of people in the new territory 
to institute a county organization. At the regular session of the 
legislature of 1850, which convened in Iowa City, then the state 
capital, an act was passed which legalized the county of Guth- 
rie.’ The same session appointed a committee, Isaac H. Walters 
of Marion County, David Bishop of Madison County and Louis 
Whitten of Polk County, to locate a county seat. These com- 
missioners, with the exception of Mr. Walters, who for some 
reason did not serve, after surveying the ground decided that 
Panora should be the seat of justice of the newly organized 
county. Government in pioneer days required but few offices and 
only the occasional holding of court; consequently, no court- 
house was built at the establishment of Guthrie County. Rooms 
in buildings in various parts of Panora were used for the county 
offices and a place appropriate for holding court was available 
and utilized for this purpose when necessary. In June, 1853,” 
drafts were made for a courthouse, but the plans did not ma- 
terialize. On March 16, 1857, again appears a project for a 
courthouse and a contract for a building was agreed upon, but 
on September 29™ of the same year the records show that the 
contract was annulled and $200 paid by the county to the con- 
tractor. No reason for this action can be discovered. Early in 
1859," in compliance with the orders ‘of the board of supervisors, 
a frame building was built on the square which is located in the 
center of the town. This building served as a county courthouse 


until the seat of government was removed from Panora to Guth- 


10Continental Historical Society, Histor, “4 = 
Time en y; y of Guthrie County, 1884, pp. 289-47. 
12[bid., p. 387. 

13] bid., p. 887. 

14]bid., 1884, p. 337. 

15] bid., p. 3388. 
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rie Center. The proposal to transfer the seat of justice was the 
beginning of a bitter quarrel between Panora and Guthrie Center 
and played a significant part in the history of the county and its 
high school. Before the seat of government was definitely settled, 
Stuart became involved also. 

Panora was situated in the far eastern part of the county, 
though north and south it was in the center; however, the drift 
of population since 1850 had pointed towards a development 
westward, and it was only natural to expect that the county seat 
should be near the center of the county. 

The Rock Island Railroad’ had been built across the southern 
part of the county, and Guthrie Switch, now Menlo, and the 
town of Casey had been founded near this railroad. During 
this time, in the year 1856, Guthrie Center had been laid out 
very near the geographical center of the county. 

In March, 1859,‘ a petition was presented to the board of 
supervisors requesting that the seat of government be moved 
from Panora to Guthrie Center, and in the following April the 
matter was submitted to a vote of the people, the outcome being 
that Panora retained the county seat by a majority of twenty 
votes. On March 5, 1860,” just a year following the introducing 
of the first petition, there was presented another petition asking 
for the removal of the seat of government of the county to 
Guthrie Center, but at the same time the residents of Panora 
set forth a statement of remonstrance against the resubmission 
of the question. The sharp disagreement of the two groups led 
the board of supervisors to hold a public hearing, and several 
people appeared who claimed that they had signed the protest 
by a misrepresentation of facts and wished their names to remain 
on the original petition. The supervisors allowed the question 
to come to a vote on April 2, 1860." This time the seat of gov- 
ernment was carried to Guthrie Center by a majority of nine- 
teen, and on April 7°° the judge of the district court legally 
granted the county seat to the sister town only seven miles 
distant. Things were fairly quiet until January, 1861," when 
Panora demanded that the matter be reopened, but since legal 


20[bid., p. 338. 
21]bid., 1884, p. 339. 
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publicity was not given, the petition was denied. In spite of 
these defeats, in September, 1861,” the people of Panora and 
vicinity again demanded a public vote on the question and after 
much debate, the supervisors allowed the petition. Accordingly, 
in April, 1862,”° a vote was taken with the result that the seat 
of justice was carried back to Panora by a majority of seventy- 
seven. 

By this time the Civil War held uppermost place in thoughts 
and minds of men and women, and issues of state and national 
affairs were more vital than a mere neighborhood wrangle over 
the location of a county seat. Consequently, there was no fur- 
ther effort made to shift the seat of justice until after the war 
was over and the reorganization period had begun. At this time 
the men had returned from the conflict, new settlers were stead- 
ily filling the western part of the county, and it was felt that 
the county seat should be fixed definitely and finally in the 
center of the county. Naturally Panora did not share this feeling 
and when, in 1870, another vote was taken, that town retained 
the coveted prize by a majority of twenty-nine. But once more, 
in 1873,” the matter was brought before the people and an elec- 
tion, held in October of that year, resulted in a victory for 
Guthrie Center by a majority of one hundred eighty-two votes. 
Considering the population of the county, this was regarded as 
a very large majority, and the seat of government was moved 
from Panora to Guthrie Center where it has since remained. 
The battle had been a bitter one. Three times within a decade 
and a half the seat of justice had been changed. Half a century 
has not served to wipe out all evidence of ill will developed in 
the struggle. But in the end each town came out triumphant; 
Guthrie Center secured the courthouse and Panora became the 
seat of a high school destined to be known for a generation far 
beyond the limits of the county. 

How the idea of a county high school originated from this 
quarrel seems to be best explained in the following way. Some- 
time after the Civil War a young lawyer by the name of James 
Brown came from Indiana to Panora and formed a law part- 
nership with Colonel S. D. Nichols. He took part in the last 


227bid., p. 339. 
23Ibid., p. 339. 
24]bid., p. 389. 
25[bid., 1884, p. 898. 
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county seat campaign, and when the seat of government was 
removed in 1873, began looking around for some sort of satis- 
factory agreement whereby both towns would benefit. Being 
familiar with the county high school law passed by the Thir- 
teenth General Assembly in 1870, he proposed that Guthrie 
Center keep the county seat and Panora be given a county high 
school, using the Swamp Land Fund of $21,388.94 to build a 
county courthouse and a county high school. This seemed a 
feasible adjustment and distribution, and consequently, at the 
general election of 1874,” the proposition for a county high 
school at Panora was adopted by the electors and the building 
formerly used as a courthouse was appropriated for the use of 
this school, no attempt being made at this time to include the 
suggestion made by Mr. Brown. 

Upon the removal of the seat of government to Guthrie Center, 
it was obvious that a new building for a courthouse would be 
necessary, but no attempt was made to bring this proposition. 
before the voters until the general election of 1875. At this 
election a proposal that the sum of $25,000 be appropriated for 
the erection of a courthouse in Guthrie Center*’ was rejected by 
the people by a large majority. The measure was apposed 
strenuously by the people of Panora on the grounds that there 
was already a building in the county that had been built for the 
same purpose. 

It was at this point that the compromise proposed by James 
Brown was effected. A decision was made to utilize the Swamp 
Land Fund for two new buildings—a courthouse in Guthrie 
Center and a county high school in Panora. This seemed to be 
a very satisfactory arrangement and a special election was held 


26History of Guthrie Co., 1884, p. 305. 

27[bid., p. 305. ; ; : fate ee 

28Mrs. S. B. Maxwell, Centennial Histcry of Guthrie County, Iowa, 1876, pp. 
153-54. The swamp land fund of Guthrie County originated from a donation of 
the swamp and overflowed lands of the State of lowa, by the United States, 
under an Act of Congress, passed in 1850. The Legislature of Iowa conveyed 


to the different counties of the State, such of these lands as lay within the 
imi f each county. ; 
Te county of Guthrie ordered the selection of the swamp lands, in the 


i of 1855; the agent, Capt. Thos. Seely, who was appointed by Judge 
aration Henderson, Selected and returned to Commissioner of the General Land 

e, in July following, 11,700 acres. 
aie this pomant, all, with the exception of 720 acres, had been sold by the 
United States, previous to the approval of the selections made by the county 
agent, by the Commissioner. Of the last named amount, 400 acres have been 
patented to the county, and the Government has indemnified the’ county for 
2,400 acres, sold for cash, amounting to $3,000 and 4,440 acres in serip which 
was located in Carroll County. By the sale of this last named amount, the 
county has realized $22,000. 
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on February 14, 1876,” on the following question: “Shall the 
Swamp Land Funds of Guthrie County, Iowa, be devoted by 
the board of supervisors of said county to the erection of a 
courthouse in said county and a county high school at Panora in 
said county in the proportion of two-thirds thereof to the erec- 
tion of said courthouse and one-third to the erection of said 
county high school building?’ This proposition received the 
affirmative vote of a substantial majority. 

Following this election, George Gray and others of the town 
of Stuart, brought action against George Mount, chairman of 
the board of supervisors, and others, praying that the defendants 
be restrained from appropriating the Swamp Land Fund in the 
manner prescribed in the vote. This case was heard in the 
District Court of Guthrie County. The judge allowed an in- 
junction restraining the supervisors from appropriating the 
Swamp Land Funds to the erection of a courthouse until that 
proposition had been legally submitted to the voters and adopted, 
but no restraint was placed upon that portion of the vote per- 
taining to the appropriation of the Swamp Land Funds for the 
county high school. At the following term of court this injunc- 
tion was dissolved and the case was immediately appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Iowa. The decision of this body was rendered 
at the June session, 1877, reversing the decision of the lower 
court (Gray et al v. Mount et al, 45 Ia., 591). 

Materials in this study reveal that before the decision was 
given by the high court, the plans had already been made and 
were going forward towards the erection of a building for the 
county high school and that the ultimate decision of the Supreme 
Court did not affect in any way the status of the high school. 


CHAPTER III 


The litigation which has been discussed in the preceding 
chapter did not affect the organization and opening of the school. 
Immediately following the election of October, 1874, the county 
supervisors, in compliance with the law, appointed the following 
men to serve as trustees of the proposed county high school: 
John Bowers, R. H. Hopkins, James F. Moore, James Foster, 
A. S. Miller, and John Lonsdale. Mr. Lonsdale failed to qualify 
and L. J. Pentecost of Panora was appointed to serve in his 


29See Gray et al v. Mount et al, 45 Ia., 591, 
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stead. These directors held their initial meeting at Panora, No- 
vember 6, 1874.°° Giles C. Miller, by virtue of his office as 
county superintendent, was president, L. J. Pentecost was 
elected secretary and John Bowers treasurer. The foremost 
problem these men had to consider was the location of the school. 
Decision was reached that the ground used as a public square 
in the town of Panora should be the location of the high school, 
and a committee was authorized to examine and report at the 
next assembly of the board the possibility of utilizing the aban- 
doned courthouse which had been built on this site. If this 
building seemed desirable, the committee was further authorized 
to estimate repairs and cost of the remodeling necessary to make 
it suitable for use as a school building. The committee reported 
at a meeting held on January 5, 1875, and the repairs and 
changes recommended were ordered made. At this meeting, also, 
it was agreed that the school should open on the first Monday 
in January, 1876. 

The employment of teachers was entrusted to the county super- 
intendent,” and he secured as principal of the new school, Mr. 
M. M. Wagner of New York, with C. E. Peterson of Panora as 
his assistant. Mr. Wagner was a graduate of the Pottsdam 
Normal School, Pottsdam, New York, and Mr. Peterson had 
completed a course at Iowa State College, Ames. Upon the 
shoulders of these two inexperienced men rested the responsi- 
bility of organizing and operating the Guthrie County High 
School for the first year of its existence. 

In accordance with the statute, the trustees determined the 
maximum number of students who were to be admitted from the 
several townships and the stated requirements for admission. 
Apportionment was based upon the number of children of school 
age in each township, and then, if these townships did not send 
their quota, the school could admit any and all who applied and 
passed the entrance requirements. These requirements consisted 
of being able to answer satisfactorily seventy-five percent of the 
questions used by the county superintendent in the examination 
of teachers, and the county superintendent was to be the examin- 
ing committee. 

In January, 1876, the county high school formally opened its 


308eeretary’s Record, Guthrie Co. High School, p. 1. 
31Secretary’s Record, Guthrie Co. High School, p. 4. 
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doors to students. There were enrolled fifty-six pupils, mostly 
from in and near Panora. The response from the county at 
large this first year was not encouraging, there being no students 
from any great distance, and it seemed that the criticism that 
the school would serve only the territory of Panora was justified. 

At the end of the first year, Mr. Wagner was replaced as 
principal by F. C. Wildes” of New London, Iowa. While Mr. 
Wagner had been a very good teacher and principal, it was 
thought that a more mature and experienced man would be 
better during the time the school was becoming established. Mr. 
Wagner and Mr. Peterson were retained as assistant principal 
and third teacher respectively. 

At the very beginning of Mr. Wildes’ incumbency, two events 
took place which were important, the setting up of a so-called 
teachers’ course as a part of the curriculum, and the erection of 
a new school building. The inclusion of the teachers’ course was 
important in that it had considerable influence upon fixing the 
school definitely as a part of the educational life of the county. 
There was a definite need for better trained teachers in the rural 
schools, and the elementary pedagogical offering would meet 
this need, at least in part, and youths would be drawn into the 
school who might later continue in the more advanced work, so 
the normal course was added in the fall of 1876, serving not 
only for the training of teachers but also as a preparatory course, 
since it was little more than a review of the common branches. 

During the first year the curriculum™ consisted strictly of 
academic studies which would prepare the student for college 
entrance, the following subjects being offered: Botany, Algebra, 
Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
General History, United States History, English Literature, 
Latin, Greek, Trigonometry, French, and German. The prepara- 
tory course in 1876-78 added the following subjects: Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, Civil Government, Reading, Draw- 
ing, Writing, Music, Philosophy of Education and Methods. 

In 1878 Principal A. B. Collins dropped the name preparatory 
course and added what he called a teachers’ course which in- 


82Mrs. S. B. Maxwell, Centennial History of Guthrie County, Iowa, 1876, pp. 
154-55. Prof. F. C. Wildes was a native of Bath, Maine, where he was educated. 
He came to Iowa in 1869, settling at Burlington, where he remained but a short 
time; he then removed to Danville, where he resided four years, then to New 
London, where he remained three years, and came to Guthrie in September, 1876. 
33See Appendix, Table B. 
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cluded only a review of the elementary subjects. Following the 
introduction of these subjects, and continuing for twenty years, 
all students during their first year were required to take this 
preparatory course, which, in effect, left the high school only 
a three-year school. 

The trustees were now ready to take advantage of the fortu- 
nate compromise suggested by Mr. Brown, and to provide more 
adequate quarters for the school. At a meeting held September 
18, 1876, at Panora, the contract was let for a building, the cost 
of which was not to exceed $12,000. This building was built 
from funds realized from the sale of the Swamp Lands, a total 
amount of approximately $8,000 being derived from this source. 
Fifteen firms submitted bids varying from $10,490 to $14,440. 
‘The bid of Jackson and Garlow of Panora, $10,490,* was low- 
est, and this firm was awarded the contract. The difference 
between the cost of the building and the amount realized from 
the sale of the swamp lands was paid by property tax levy on 
the taxable property of the county. 

The board of trustees appointed a building committee com- 
posed of two men to supervise the erection of: the building. 
William Toster of Guthrie Center was appointed’ supervising 
architect and was paid at the rate of $10.00" for every trip 
made, one each month as a rule. The location of this building 
was directly west of the former courthouse, on the same plot of 
ground but facing south. At a meeting in December, 1877,” the 
building was formally accepted by the board. 

The courthouse which had been remodeled into a school build- 
ing was soldat public auction and removed from the square. 
For many years it was located east of the square and: was used 
as a town hall. -Later it was sold and moved’to a farm on the 
east edge of town where it was used as a corn crib until finally 
torn down. 

At the expiration of Mr. Wildes’ second year, the board of 
trustees, at a meeting held in Guthrie Center July. 5, 1878," 
elected Mr.’ D. G. Perkins as the third head of the Guthrie 
County High School at a salary of $1,000 per year for a period 
of ten months, with the former principal, M. M. Wagner, as his 


34Secretary’s Record, Guthrie County High School, p. 13. 
35] bid., p. 138. 


36Tbid., p. 238. : 
-  87§ecretary’s Record, Guthrie County High School, p. 27. 
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first assistant. Mr. Perkins did not accept, so A. B. Collins of 
Pottsdam, New York, was elected to the position at a salary of 
$90 per month. 

Very little is known of Mr. Collins except that he was a 
graduate of the Pottsdam Normal School and that his home was 
in New York. He was the first principal of the school who at- 
tempted to assume the duties of administrator as we think of 
them today. Undoubtedly his training and experience in the 
east had given him some professional advantages over his prede- 
cessors, and he attempted to reorganize the school on a more 
progressive basis. On September 16, 1878, he appeared before 
the board of trustees with five papers on school organization 
marked A, B, C, D and E. Paper A was entitled “Principles of 
Government;” B, “Courses of Instruction;’ C, “Status of 
School;’ D, “Needs of the School; and E, “Sundry Articles 
Wanted and Fepairs Needed.” Unfortunately these papers have 
not been preserved, but the records show that the board adopted 
almost all of the recommendations made.*® 

While Mr. Collins was a man of no small ability, his health 
did not permit him to remain the complete year. He resigned 
April 18, 1879, and M. M. Wagner, his assistant, was appointed 
principal to complete the year. 

With the close of the year 1878-79, the experimental period 
of the Guthrie County High School may be regarded as coming 
to an end. The school had made an appreciable growth, a new 
building had been built, and the people of the county, who, 
during these four years had been eagerly watching to see what 
might happen, were at least partially satisfied that the school 
was a going concern. Yet, it must be said that the county as a 
unit of school administration for secondary education was not 
accepted generally by the constituency, and those in the more 
remote sections of the county looked upon the school with some 
misgivings, still believing that it would serve only the territory 
in and around Panora, and that it was being operated with their 
tax money from which they were deriving little benefit. The 
following table shows the distribution of students during the 
first year the high school was in operation: 


38Secretary’s Record, Guthrie County High School, p. 28. 
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TABLE I 


Attendance at the Guthrie County High School by Townships 
for the School Year 1875-76 
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During the first four years the school had acquired a fairly 
firm foundation. Attendance had increased and now represented 
nine of the seventeen townships in the county. It cannot be said 
that the period of experiment had passed, for in one sense the 
the entire life of the school was an experiment, but a new era 
seems to open with the eighties, and this may be called the period 
of development. 


CHAPTER IV 


The second period, or the period of development and _ rela- 
tively rapid growth of the county high school, covered, approxi- 
mately, the years 1879-1903. During this time the school grew 
in size, favor, and influence until it became a fixed institution in 
the educational life of the county. Seven principals served, most 
of them leaving a definite imprint upon the minds and lives of 
their students: Richard D. Jones, 1879-83; William G. Ray, 
1883-87; Rev. F. M. Elliott, 1887-88; Andrew W. McPherson, 
1888-94; Lee M. Swindler, 1894-98; Francis E. Lenocher, 1898- 
1900; Benjamin F. Findley, 1900-03. 

In September, 1879, Richard D. Jones came to the Guthrie 
County High School as the fourth principal. Mr. Jones was a 
graduate of Grinnell College and had had considerable experi- 
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ence as teacher and administrator in Iowa schools. With his 
administration there began a period of prosperity and growth. 
Through the first four years interest had slowly increased, but 
before the school could really become an integral part of the 
educational system of the county it must show some tangible 
results. When the fifth year commenced, to some degree such 
results had been shown in the number of teachers in rural schools 
who had benefited through county high school training.. Parents 
whose children were in attendance and who were thus in direct 
contact with the school, realizing its influence, were its strongest 
supporters. A careful perusal of the Guthrie County Vedette, 
a weekly newspaper published at Panora, convinces the reader 
that the high school was slowly becoming a recognized institution. 

Principal Jones was a student of foreign languages and a 
firm believer that Latin should be taught in all high schools. 
Consequently, this department of the curriculum was consider- 
ably altered. Latin Reading, Caesar, Cicero and Virgil were 
emphasized, and Greek and French dropped. In the winter term 
of 1883, German was added. 

Considerable attention was also given to the teachers’ course. 
This particular department was the medium through which the 
school reached the greatest number of people, because here re- 
sults could most readily be seen. By far the greatest number 
of students who enrolled in the school either had taught or were 
planning to teach. As these teachers increased in efficiency, the 
prestige of the high school rose over the county. The county 
superintendent reported in 1883 that virtually every teacher in 
the county had at one time or another been enrolled in the county 
high school.*® 

Mr. Jones was fortunate in having as his first assistant Thomas 
J. Mahoney, who afterwards became superintendent of schools 
of Guthrie County and still later a prominent lawyer in the 
state of Nebraska. His home was not far from Panora; he 
understood Guthrie County and its problems; and he brought 
to the school a sympathetic understanding of the people who 
were, by their taxes, supporting it. He had a natural under- 
standing of boys and girls of his day, their problems and per- 
plexities, and many who attended the high school during these 


89Jowa School Report, 1882-88, p. 82. 
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years remember with grateful hearts the kind, sympathetic and 
friendly advice of Thomas J. Mahoney. 

The second principal to serve during this period was William 
G. Ray, with Mr. Catheart and Miss Amelia Weidmann as his 
assistants. Mr. Ray was a graduate of Grinnell College, and at 
the time of his election had had no experience as a teacher in 
the public schools of Iowa. The writer has visited with Mr. Ray 
and appreciates fully the position which it was his to fill in the 
fall of 1883. He was succeeding a strong man who had won a 
large measure of support from a rather unwilling constituency 
and had definitely increased the efficiency of the school in the 
four years of his principalship. Upon Mr. Rays’ shoulders fell 
the duty of continuing on the same upward plane. How well 
he did that can be told only by a study of what was accomplished 
during the next four years. 

Each man who has served in the capacity of principal has 
left an imprint of his personality and character upon the school, 
and the contribution made by Mr. Ray in this respect is one of 
which any man might well be proud. Beginning with his ad- 
ministration for the first time an adequate classification of stu- 
dents was made. In his first year, 1883-84, there was a division 
of Seniors and Juniors—all others were grouped together. Two 
years later is found a more complete classification as follows: 
Seniors; Juniors; Second year students; First year, class A; 
First year, class B; First year, class C; and First year, class D. 
The first year students were classified in order, depending upon 
the excellence of their entrance examination grades, the “A” 
group being highest and the “D” group lowest. 

It may be admitted that Mr. Ray assumed his duties as prin- 
cipal at a most favorable time. The school had been in opera- 
tion for eight years; it had passed through the formative period; 
the ill feeling between Panora and Guthrie Center had subsided ; 
citizens were beginning to see the need for such an institution. 
The results that had been obtained had won recognition and 
general approval. But unquestionably Mr. Ray furnished the 
quality of leadership needed at the time. He was a man of no 
little ability as he has demonstrated during his later life. He 
left the Guthrie County High School in the spring of 1887 to 
assume the superintendency of the Grinnell Public Schools. 
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Later he purchased an interest in the Grinnell Herald, with 
which he is still associated. He has served in the Iowa senate 
from Poweshiek County, was several terms mayor of Grinnell, 
was at one time president of the Iowa League of Municipalities, 
and at all times has served the people of his community faith- 
fully and efficiently. How fortunate were the students during 
these four years to have had the opportunity of studying with 
this man! 

It was no small task to select a successor to carry on the work 
of the preceding eight years. The trustees chose the Rev. F. M. 
Elliott as the third principal of this period and the seventh of 
the school. Mr. Elliott was a Presbyterian minister serving the 
church in Panora at the time of his selection. He was a minister, 
not a school administrator. 

The fourth man to assume the duties of principal during this 
period was Andrew W. McPherson, a graduate of Northwestern 
University. As his name indicates, he was a Scotchman, very 
scholarly, sympathetic and understanding of children and their 
problems, kindly to those who were in school for an education, 
but severe and uncompromising with the shiftless and indifferent. 
He was the first principal who was assisted in the school by his 
wife. His period of incumbency proved to be the longest of any 
principal to that date, lasting six years, 1888-94. 

When Mr. McPherson assumed the duties of his office, the 
school was an established institution, enrolling students from all 
but three or four townships in the county as well as from the 
eastern half of Dallas County. 


TABLE II 
Attendance at the Guthrie County High School by Townships 
for the School Year 1884-85 
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During this period not much took place of outstanding interest, 
it was a period of relative quiet, yet one of steady growth. By 
this time the school had settled down to a steady routine of 
work. Some years the enrollment would be slightly larger than 
others, with an average of 200, the highest being reached in the 
year 1890-91, when there was a total attendance of 225.*° 

Lee M. Swindler assumed the duties of principal in the fall 
of 1894, succeeding Mr. McPherson. Mr. Swindler was an ag- 
gressive man as well as being an excellent educational leader, 
and he immediately set out to substantially increase the enroll- 
ment. He was graduated from the Guthrie County High School 
in the class of 1885, from Grinnell College in 1889, and had 
spent some little time pursuing advanced work at Yale Univer- 
sity. In the year 1889 he came back to Guthrie County, was 
elected county superintendent of schools and served in this ca- 
pacity for six years, 1889-94. As county superintendent he was 
chairman of the board of trustees of the high school and, conse- 
quently, was in constant contact with the school and its needs. 
Therefore, when he took over the principalship in the fall of 
1894, he was already prepared to offer a major recommendation, 
namely, that another building be provided. 

The building erected in 1876 had accommodations for about 
125 pupils, but for several years the attendance had been 200 
or more. The school had outgrown the building and additional 
space was greatly needed. The question which then presented 
itself was the practical one of ways and means. The chief ene- 
mies of the school were now those who were the most active 
proponents of the local school systems developing in various 
parts of the county. Many of these were decidedly against a 
new building. According to law, the board of trustees were 


40At the time the high school had an enrollment of 225, the reports of the 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction show that the surrounding towns had 
the following approximate enrollments: Adel 84, Guthrie Center 50, Denison 94, 
Harlan 107, Atlantic 186, Jefferson 180 and Coon Rapids 80, 
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permitted to levy a tax, not to exceed five mills, for the 
purpose of maintaining the school, and it was estimated that a 
three-mill tax on the property of Guthrie County could finance 
a new building. At a meeting of the board in 1896," it was 
decided to levy a tax sufficient to raise $22,000 for this purpose. 
Immediately there was a protest raised from all parts of the 
county. One of the chief reasons advanced against a new build- 
ing at this time, and it seems a very justifiable one, was that 
other schools in the county were developing secondary depart- 
ments,” thus providing for their own children, and only the 
people of Panora and vicinity would be benefited by the proposed 


expenditure. 


TABLE III 


Attendance at the Guthrie County High School by Townships 
for the School Year 1894-95 
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TABLE IV 


Attendance at the Guthrie County High School by Townships 
for the School Year 1895-96 


Baker ‘Lownshipss2. See eee 4 
Bear Grove Township 13 
Beaver Township 2 


‘Secretary's Record, Guthrie County High School, p. 139. 

_ #2By this date the local town school movement was gaining momentum and 
high schools had been established in Guthrie Center, Stuart, Casey, Bayard, and 
Bagley. Naturally people in these towns were not willing to tax themselves to 


maintain a local high school and also a county hig hi i 
children could derive. no benefit, y high school from which their 
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The fight against the new building was led by C. C. Ashton, 
editor of the Guthrian of Guthrie Center. Every reason conceiv- 
able was used as an argument against its construction, but the 
board of trustees were men who were not easily swayed, and 
since they had marked their course, they followed it to the 
letter, though knowing that their action would be likely to kill 
them politically. Charles Young, who had followed Mr. Swindler 
as county superintendent of schools, was one of the victims of 
the political feeling. Mr. Ashton appeared before the board 
demanding that they rescind the three-mill levy for construction 
purposes. This the board refused to do, and an injunction was 
sought and granted restraining the board of supervisors and 
county auditor from certifying this tax to the records. 

A hearing was supposed to have been held at the October term 
of court, 1896, but no action was taken at that time. Finally the 
decision was handed down by Judge Wilkinson at Adel, in an 
adjoining county, on December 23, 1896. In this decision the 
injunction was dissolved and the board of trustees permitted to 
levy the tax. 

After the failure of the injunction proceeding, Ashton led the 
fight in a new direction. Petitions were circulated all about the 
county, asking not only that the building project be abandoned 
but that the school be abolished. In these plans, also, the enemies 


of the county high school were defeated. 
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The only flaw that Mr. Ashton and his cohorts could now find 
in the proceedings of the board of trustees was that when the 
meeting of May 22, 1896, was called—said meeting being called 
to decide the building question—the purpose of the meeting was 
not stated in writing. The matter was purely technical, but gave 
to the Guthrie Center group the opportunity to begin the aban- 
donment fight. 

The friends of the county high school were determined to 
build, whatever the consequences. At a meeting of the board of 
trustees held on June 5, 1896,” before litigation began, an archi- 
tect, G. E. Hallitt, was secured to design a plan for the new 
structure. At a subsequent meeting, September 2, 1896,"* the 
cuntract was awarded to Mr. Tucker and, shortly after the in- 
junction was dissolved, construction began. The building was 
pushed to completion and was accepted by the board on October 
14, 1897,"" the total cost being $14,200. Accommodations were 
now available for 350 pupils. 

The remark has frequently been made that this battle over the 
tax levy was the cause of the final abandonment of the high 
school, but as the situation is viewed after thirty years, it seems 
clear that this episode was but one of the many factors entering 
into the final disposition of the institutions 

The sixth principal of this period was Francis E. Lenocher, 
who assumed his duties in September, 1898, and served until his 
death in 1900. Mr. Lenocher was a graduate of the Iowa State 
Normal, now ‘Teachers College, and of the University of Iowa, 
a man of experience and vision. He is recalled by his students 
as an excellent instructor and an outstanding administrator, 
doubtless just the type of man to follow the preceding adminis- 
tration where so much dissension and ill feeling had been caused 
through the erection of a new building. 

The seventh and last principal of this period was Mr. Ben- 
jamin KE. Findley who served from 1900-03. The school was now 
entering more fully than ever before into relations with both 
elementary and higher education. In the year 1895, it had been 


fully aceredited by the State University, which meant that its 


43Secretary’s Record, Guthrie County High School : 
44]7bid., p. 145. ‘ ic yeas, 
45] bid., p. 168, 
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graduates were received without examination, not only by that 
institution but by the other colleges and universities of this and 
adjacent states. In the latter part of Mr. Findley’s adminis- 
tration, the high school was brought into direct relations with 
the elementary schools of the county, by an arrangement, uni- 
versal now throughout the state, whereby any graduate of the 
eighth grade might enter the high school on the certificate of 
the county superintendent. Before this, an entrance examination 
had been required of each candidate for admission. 

Mr. Findley’s resignation brought to a close the phase of the 
history of the school here designated as the period of develop- 
ment. In this space of time a second building had been con- 
structed, bringing the total capital outlay to $30,000, not includ- 
ing campus; enrollment had increased; the curriculum had been 
broadened and a general feeling existed that this high school 
was on a level somewhat above that of surrounding town schools. 


CHAPTER V 


In the previous chapters the growth and development of the 
Guthrie County High School has been traced from its origin to 
the turn of the century. Its development had been watched with 
interest as an educational experiment, but the growth of the 
district high school had served to counteract any effort to estab- 
lish county schools in other parts of the state. The school ranked 
well among other secondary schools in Iowa; its graduates were 
welcomed by the universities and colleges of this and adjacent 
states; it had sent many of its students back to the rural schools 
as teachers, far better trained than the average of the day, and 
it was easily the outstanding high school of Guthrie County. Its 
two buildings now gave reasonably adequate accommodations for 
the student body. Seven well-trained teachers were at work. 
Two curricula, well standardized for the time, were in opera- 
tion, and an attendance of about 200 pupils, mostly rural and 
fairly well distributed throughout the county, each township 
being represented with the exception of four, seemed to justify 


the effort and expenditure of the public. 
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TABLE V 


Attendance at the Guthrie County High School by Townships 
for the School Year 1907-08 
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Within the administration of the next principal, the period 
included in the nine years, beginning with 1903, the school prob- 
ably reached the height of its power and influence. 

In September, 1900, Mr. Harry E. Ilsley came to Panora as 
assistant principal and teacher of mathematics and science. He 
held this position for three years, when he resigned to attend 
the University of Iowa during the school year of 1903-04 in 
order to study for an advanced degree. When he left Panora, 
it was his plan and purpose to take up the study of medicine, 
but during the summer of 1904, Principal Findley resigned to 
accept the position of cashier of the Panora Savings Bank and 
Mr. Ilsley was offered his position. He accepted and continued 
to serve for twelve years, the longest period of any man in the 
history of the school. 

When Mr. Ilsley assumed his duties in the fall of 1904, the 
school had been in operation for twenty-seven years, had gradu- 
ated twenty-four classes, and had alumni and friends located in 
all sections of the county. The second building had been in use 
for five years, and the feeling of general good will towards the 
school was quite definitely felt. Economic conditions just then 
were much brighter than in the preceding decade, and parents 
were better able to afford their children the opportunity of 
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attending school. Consequently, there appears a considerable 
increase in enrollment and interest in the school during this 
_ period. 

Although Mr. Ilsley’s administration included nearly a decade 
and a half of the happiest years the school ever enjoyed, richest, 
perhaps, in educational values, objective features which the his- 
torian can set down in black and white are not conspicuous. The 
records, of course, reveal certain facts of significance, such as 
increasing attendance, a slightly larger teaching staff, enrich- 
ment of the curriculum, and increasing costs. But matters less 
tangible, less easily segregated for discussion, are even more 
important in this period of the history of the school, matters 
relating to school spirit and the inner life of the institution. 

Materials available for this study have not revealed, except 
at widely separated intervals, much of the personal qualities of 
the men who directed the affairs of the school, namely the prin- 
cipals, board members, and influential patrons, but in the case 
of Mr. Ilsley, perhaps due to the length of his term of service, 
there is more abundant evidence of the play of personality. This 
appears, for example, in his method of discipline and control of 
students, both during school hours and about the town. By the 
middle of Mr. Ilsley’s term of service about 225 young people 
were in regular attendance, 100 boys and 125 girls. Of these 
approximately half were rooming and boarding in town, going 
to their homes, as a rule, for weekends. The problems of disci- 
pline were naturally quite different from those usually found in 
the town high school where parents must assume responsibility 
for out of school behavior of the pupils. Mr. Isley developed a 
school spirit which made it possible for him to place a large 
measure of responsibility for proper behavior upon the students 
themselves. Indeed, it would appear that college methods of 
control rather than those of the usual high school prevailed. 
Students passed from class to class and from one building to 
the other with complete freedom. The same spirit prevailed as 
a general thing among the pupils about the town where they 
usually conducted themselves more like well-disposed young 
collegians than high school pupils. This same type of conduct 


was characteristic of the classrooms, also, where teacher and 
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pupil met as fellow seekers after knowledge. There was little 
oceasion for correction or punishment of any kind. The secret 
of this type of school discipline was, it is said by the friends of 
Mr. Ilsley, due to the personal qualities of the man, who always 
had himself under perfect control and seemed to inspire others 
to achieve a good degree of poise and self-mastery. 

This fine spirit entered, also, into the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of those years. Literary societies were brought to a vigorous 
state of efficiency. The work attracted much attention through- 
out the school and the town. Perhaps the most outstanding event 
of the year was the Junior-Senior Contest. This consisted of 
a program of readings given by certain chosen members of each 
class followed by a debate between two members of each class. 
The prize for the class winning the debate was the honor of 
winning. These contests grew in popularity and favor until it 
was considered, next to graduation, the most outstanding event 
of the year. 

The social life of the school was tied up closely with the liter- 
ary societies for the most part, and consisted of parties and 
picnics common in that day, though dancing seems not to have 
been among the approved forms of amusement. 

Athletics never played an important part in the development 
of the school—that is, the school was never judged good merely 
because it had an undefeated football team. The scholastic 
achievement of the student body was the factor that was stressed 
and former students of this period still want to discuss the good 
grades they secured in their years of school attendance. How- 
ever, sports and games had their place, and the school was 
always represented by good football teams. Its students were 
somewhat older and more mature than the high school average 
of the time, some being twenty-one and twenty-two years of 
age, and it was not always easy to schedule games. 

Curricular changes in this period were significant. The school 
was among the first in the state to respond to the demand for 
agriculture as a secondary subject. In 1905 an Ames graduate, 
Mr. J. A. King, was secured, his primary function being to 


organize and teach a course in this subject. In the following 


years, many a country lad was led to see the practical applica- 
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tion of schooling to the problems of the farm. The home farms, 
town gardens, and county stock ranches served as laboratories, 
and the university inspector of schools at that time, Professor 
Forest C. Ensign, still bears testimony to the excellence of the 
work as he saw it. 

The teachers’ course was also improved within this period. 
Enough has already been said of the so-called teachers’ curricu- 
lum of the earlier years. In 1909, state aid for normal training 
in high school was made available, and Guthrie County immedi- 
ately met the new requirement. The improved normal training 
curriculum continued to attract a large proportion of the junior 
and senior girls during the next twenty years, or until the school 
was finally abandoned. 

Domestic science won a place for itself during Mr. Ilsley’s 
administration, coming into the course in the year 1905. Atten- 
tion was also given to physical education. 

It is felt that at this place in the history of the school some 
space should be devoted to another man who was, in a large 
measure, responsible, along with Mr. Isley, for the success of 
this period—Dr. C. O. Sones of Panora. It must not be for- 
gotten that in building this institution the board of trustees had 
an important part in shaping its destinies. Dr. Sones was 
elected to this board in 1900, at the general election, and for 
twenty-five years was a member. For nineteen of these twenty- 
five years he was its secretary and in this position gave valuable 
service. In his quiet, unassuming way he was ever ready to do 
anything that would advance the cause of education in the county. 

It has already been observed that each principal who served 
for any length of time left his stamp upon the school and com- 
munity in such a way that he was remembered for years. ‘This 
is especially apparent in the case of Harry E. Isley. His ster- 
ling character, remarkable influence, cheerful disposition and 
untiring efforts on behalf of the school have become indelibly 
stamped upon the history of education in Guthrie County. His 
was a record of tenure, community service and educational 
leadership that really made the school the outstanding institution 
that it was during this period. Mr. Isley not only served the 
school during the years of greatest prosperity, but also during 
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one of the most critical periods in its history —1912-16. He re- 
signed in 1916 to assume the superintendency of the Spirit Lake 
schools, which position he still holds. 


CHAPTER Vi 


As has been stated in the preceding chapter, Mr. Isley’s ad- 
ministration embraced both the years that were the most pros- 
perous and also those years which were the most critical. It 
was in the latter part of Mr. Ilsley’s period of service, 1911, 
that the state-wide high school tuition law was enacted (Acts 
of the 34th G. A., Chap. 146). As will appear later, this law 
interfered seriously with the operation of the county high school 
and finally led to its abolishment. 

The original county high school law of 1870, as passed by the 
legislature, made it mandatory upon the board of trustees to 
apportion among the several townships in the county the number 
of pupils who could attend the high school tuition free (Acts 
of the 13th G. A., Chap. 116). After this quota was reached in 
any township, others who attended must pay their own tuition. 
Further, no school corporation could have charged against it 
tuition if no students attended the high school from said cor- 
poration. This was to prevent school corporations in and around 
Panora from sending more than their apportionment and charg- 
ing the tuition to a school corporation sending none. The Twenty- 
seventh General Assembly, 1898, amended the law,” providing 
that students who attended the high school from any township, 
above that township’s apportionment, should have their tuition 
paid from the contingent fund of the home district. 

The argument in favor of this amendment was three-fold: 
first, the growing necessity for an equalization of educational 
opportunity between country and town youth; second, the feeling 
that if the law were changed it would facilitate the establishment 
of other county high schools; and third, there was always the 
possibility of discrimination in administering the apportionment 
of tuition free pupils under the law of 1870. The most impor- 
tant of these three reasons was the necessity of giving country 
and town children alike the opportunity for high school educa- 


46Acts of the 27th G. A., p. 48, Chap. 84, Sec. 4. 
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tion. Gradually the people of Iowa were becoming aware that 
the opportunities for education enjoyed by their children were 
by no means equal. The sentiment that made possible thirteen 
years later a state-wide free tuition law is here seen in the 
making. But it is a matter of local pride that Guthrie County 
first convinced the state legislature that every child within her 
bounds should be afforded an opportunity to attend a free high 
school. 

Unfortunately, the amendment did not meet with full approval 
in the county, and the validity of the act was questioned by Cass 
Township, which was sending a considerable number of pupils 
above their apportionment to the county high school. Cass re- 
fused to pay from their contingent fund the tuition of these 
pupils. The board of trustees of the county high school sued 
the township to enforce payment. Cass defended the suit on 
two grounds: first, that the title of the act was defective, and 
that this violation of Article Three, Section Twenty-nine of the 
Constitution of Iowa automatically invalidated the act; and 
second, that the act was unconstitutional on the ground that the 
legislature had no power to compel the school corporation to 
pay for the education of pupils attending the county high school 
without the corporation’s consent. The case was heard in the 
District Court in Guthrie County by Judge James D. Gamble, 
who rendered an opinion in favor of Cass Township. The board 
of trustees appealed to the Supreme Court, which body reversed 
the decision of the District Court, answering both counts as 
follows: The legislature of the state was empowered to provide 
a system of schools, elementary as well as secondary, and they 
also were empowered to support these same schools by taxation; 
therefore, the act was within the constitution and valid. (Boggs 
et al v. The School Township of Cass, Guthrie County, Iowa, 
128 Ia., 15.) 

Although the high school board had won the case, the people 
of the county did not appreciate the more favorable opportunity 
offered their children, little increase in attendance followed and 
no additional interest was created. No further legislation was 
enacted which affected the high school until 1911; then the 
Thirty-fourth General Assembly enacted the general tuition law 
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which provided that any student who presented the proper cre- 
dentials could be admitted to any high school and that the dis- 
trict from which he came should, upon proper certification from 
creditor district, pay the tuition, which was to be a reasonable 
fee.” At that time it was thought that this action would solve 
the problem of equalizing the opportunities for education be- 
tween town and country student. The law operated very effec- 
tively in ninety-eight of the ninety-nine counties, but it was not 
adaptable to Guthrie County because of the county high school. 

Soon after its enactment an action was brought in the District 
Court which had a great amount of influence upon the future of 
the county high school. The town of Stuart maintained a four- 
year approved high school. Mr. and Mrs. Carter, living within 
two miles of Stuart and residing in the rural independent school 
district of Long Branch, had sent four youngsters to the Stuart 
High School. Previous to the fall of 1911, their parents had 
paid the tuition. After the Thirty-fourth General Assembly had 
passed the general tuition law, these parents assumed that the 
tuition of their children would be paid by the Long Branch 
district wherever they decided to send them to high school. The 
secretary of the Long Branch district refused to pay the tuition 
of these children on the ground that there was established and 
maintained at Panora the county high school to which these said 
students might be admitted tuition free. The independent dis- 
trict of Stuart brought an action against these parents to recover 
the amount of tuition due. The defendants demurred on the 
ground that the case came under the provisions of Chapter 146 
of the Acts of the Twenty-seventh General Assembly of Iowa, the 
general tuition law. The case was tried in the District Court of 
Guthrie County before Judge Loren N. Hayes, and decision 
given in favor of the independent district of Stuart. The de- 
fendants appealed to the Supreme Court of Iowa, which body 
gave its opinion on January 12, 1915, affirming the judgment of 
the lower court (The Independent School District of Stuart v. 
Carter et al, 168 Ta., 311). This case is so significant in the 
history of the school that extensive portions of the opinion 
handed down are quoted as follows: 


47Acts of the 34th G. A., Chap. 146, Sec. 3. 
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Any person of school age, who is a resident of a school corporation 
not offering a four-year high school course, and who had completed 
-the course of study offered in such school corporation shall be permitted 
to attend any high school that will receive him, provided the average 
cost of tuition allowed shall not exceed the average cost of tuition in 
the nearest high school, under the conditions and provisions of Section 
“Two of this act.48 
_ And plainly enough, the school corporations who are to pay tuition 
are those furnishing schooling only preliminary to and but a part, if 
any, of a full high school course—such corporations as are to have been 
organized under Chapter Fourteen of Title Thirteen of the Code—and 
the controlling question is whether the rural independent school district 
of Long Branch actually “offered a four-year high school course.” There 
was no school within its limits where other than the common branches 
of learning were taught. The most done was to prepare for entrance 
into the high school. This, however, was not enough to put it in the 
class of corporations intended, for the district might offer the advan- 
tages of a high school course without maintaining a high school within 
the district. This is precisely what each school corporation of Guthrie 
County did. A county high school with a four-year course had been 
established under Chapter Twelve of Title Thirteen of the Code at 
Panora many years previous and was maintained during the period 
involved in this action from taxes levied on all the taxable property of 
the county. It was established by a vote of the electors of the county 
and managed by six trustees appointed by the board of supervisors. 

Under the apportionment actually made under Section 2732 of Code 
Supplement, the rural independent district of Long Branch was entitled 
to send two students, tuition free. More might be received if the school 
were capable of accommodating them, and such appears to have been 
its condition, for its apportionment was on the basis of an attendance 
of 300, whereas there was an average attendance of but 160, and, if 
received, the tuition was payable by the district of the pupil’s residence. 
Attendance at the county high school, then, was available to defendant's 
children, tuition free, and so because of their residence in the rural 
independent school district of Long Branch. This was “offering a four- 
year high school course” by it, within the meaning of the statute. 


This action of the legislature and the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the foregoing case were very vital in the life of the 
Guthrie County High School, as well as in the life of all other 
school corporations in the county. Instead of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity for rural and town children of the county, it 
left conditions exactly as they were previous to’ the passage of 
the law. 

The Thirty-Fifth General Assembly made some changes in 


48Acts of the 34th G. A., Chap. 146, Sec. 1. 
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the general tuition law which were aimed to solve the problem 
of the county high school, but the changes did no good.” The 
Thirty-seventh General Assembly further amended the law, en- 
acting a compromise agreed upon by both the friends of the 
high school and its enemies.” 

The new law was known as the refund law and operated as— 
follows: If a child attended a high school and resided at home, 
but did not attend the county high school, the school corporation 
where the child resided paid the tuition for such child. If, at 
the end of the school year, it was found that fewer pupils at- 
tended the county high school from the district where the child 
resided than were entitled to attend under the county high school 
apportionment, then the school corporation where such child 
resided was entitled to be reimbursed from the county high school 
funds for the tuition so paid, not exceeding in the aggregate an 
amount equal to the taxes contributed by such district to the 
county high school funds. This legislation was proposed by Dr. 
C. O. Sones, H. E. Isley and J. W. Morris of Panora to save 
the high school from being abolished. The refund system was 
successful, but it, in reality, reduced the county high school to 
a local institution. 

Irom September, 1916, until September, 1920, three men 
served as principal: Lester Shepherd, 1916-17; G. E. Thorpe, 
1917-18; and August Griesel, 1918-20. These were four years 
of comparative quiet so far as the development of a school pro- 
gram was concerned, since this was the period in which the 
United States was engaged in the World War. 

At this time, it might be well to record a word concerning the 
place which the Guthrie County High School filled in the great 
conflict. Almost all of the boys who entered the services from 
in or near Panora were graduates, or had been students, of the 
high school. Major General Charles Saltzman, now chairman of 
the Federal Radio Commission, was a graduate ‘in the class of 
1889; Earl P. Tucker and J. E. Tucker, both of the class of 
1909, were first lieutenants; Percy Haughtelin, class of 1906, 
was also a first lieutenant; and Floyd Richey a second lieutenant. 
It has been impossible to secure a complete record of the war 


49Acts of the 85th G. A., Chap. 239. 
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_ service of Guthrie County High School boys. Very likely others 
besides those named held offices of responsibility. It is certain 
that one honored graduate, Frank Grubb, class of 1912, was 
killed in France under circumstances indicating unusual heroism. 

During Mr. Griesel’s two years, one change was made in the 
extra-curricular activities that was a decided departure from 
the former routine. The Junior-Senior Contest, so long an im- 
portant function,” was discontinued and the school became a 
member of the Iowa High School Declamatory Association. 

In September, 1920, William W. Ballard came to Panora as 
the fifteenth and last principal of the Guthrie County High 
School. In the period of years of service to this institution, his 
was longest next to that of Mr. Ilsley. At this time there were 
on the faculty eight teachers including the principal. Physical 
Training for both boys and girls, Manual Training, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agriculture and Normal Training were included in the 
curriculum. The course of study was not materially changed 
during this administration. School routine flowed along smoothly 
with an average enrollment of 125 over the period. During this 
time the school took quite an active part in extra-curricular 

work, including declamatory contests, football, baseball and 
music. In 1929 a junior student, Maxine Culbertson, won the 
state contest in soprano solo at Iowa City, and in 1928 the base- 
ball team was runner-up in the state tournament at Ames. In- 
stead of the more advanced agricultural courses, normal training 
was added under the law of 1911.” 
Mr. Ballard’s administration, the enrollment was 150.’ A study 


During the second year of 


of the yearly record of the school from 1920-26 shows that there 
was a gradually decreasing student body. A marked decrease 
“occurred when the school district of Yale added the eleventh and 
twelfth grades to their high school. This left the county high 
school as serving only Panora and her adjacent territory. 

In 1926 the board of trustees suggested that they meet with 
the board of directors of the independent district of Panora to 
arrange some way whereby the county high school might be 
taken over, making it a part of the local system. But the Panora 

51See p. 4 
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board made no move to co-operate in the matter, and the question 
was dropped for the time. The total enrollment of the high 
school was now reduced to slightly more than 100, where it re- 
mained until the school was closed in 1930. 

On June 2, 1930, at a special election called by the board of 
supervisors, after proper petitioning, the people of Guthrie 
County voted to abolish the county high school. According to 
Section 4095 of the Code of 1929, the board of trustees were 
permitted to operate the high school for a period of one year. 
In this period no move was made on the part of Panora to 
assume control and operation, and on the twenty-fifth of May, 
1931, the school closed its doors. On June 2, 1931, the board 
of trustees held the final meeting and turned the property and 
all financial responsibility over to the board of supervisors. 
There were assets on hand, including tuition and taxes due, about 
$12,000, with an outstanding indebtedness, including tuition re- 
funds and outstanding current bills, of about $3,000. 

The board of supervisors appointed Charles Young, the county 
superintendent of schools, and Orlo Knapp, county auditor, as 
a committee to settle all outstanding county high school business. 
The disposition of the grounds, buildings and equipment, how- 
ever, was left in the hands of the supervisors. This property 
was finally sold to the Panora independent school district for 
the sum of $5,000. No final disposition has been made of the 
cash balance. Up to the present time it has been impossible to 
satisfactorily adjust this matter. By some it is claimed that this 
money should be returned to the districts who paid it as tuition; 
others hold that it should be redistributed to the nine independent 
districts of the county that had never been subject to the refund 
law; and still others claim that it should revert to the general ° 
fund of the county. At the present time, there is pending in the 
District Court of Guthrie County a case brought by the Panora 
independent school district and the Cass Township school district 
against the county board of supervisors which should decide the 
question. 

R. A. Peet, Guthrie County representative to the Forty-fifth 
General Assembly, 1933, introduced a bill which was enacted 
into a law, striking from the Code all legislation concerning 
county high schools (Acts of the 45th G. A., Chap. 63). 
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TABLE A 
Principals of the Guthrie County High School, 1876-1931 
1876— 
SPARE Verte LOND UNE? Loree, Soe ce Sh M. M. Wagner 
1a HES Re ort «ae oe EES Ren ad F. C. Wildes 
1878-79— 


A. B. Collins 
M. M. Wagner 
Richard D. Jones 
eh eee a William G. Ray 
LSI Ss a aie Te ee nee Ie ger: a Te Rev. F. M. Elliott 


1888-94... -Andrew W. McPherson 
1894-98. Lee M. Swindler 
1898-1900. ree Francis E. Lenocher 
EOOO-O te 2 Benjamin F. Findley 


1904-16 Harry E. Ilsley 
Lester Shepherd 


G. E. Thorpe 


Git.) i eee ee August Griesel 
UG VATE Ihe val gp tt laterals eect Rae eee William W. Ballard 
TABLE B 
Goutrnrie County Hien Scroor 
Course of Study, 1876-7754 
Preparatory Department 
First Term Second Term Third Term 
Reading Physiology Physiology 
English Grammar English Grammar English Grammar 
Arithmetic Arithmetic Modern Geography 
Algebra Algebra Algebra 
Regular Course 
Science, Mathematics, Languages 
First Year 
First Term Second Term Third Term 
Natural Philosophy Natural Philosophy Chemistry 
Geometry Geometry Geometry 
German or Latin German or Latin German or I.atin 
A Physiology Lecture every three weeks 
Second Year 
Chemistry Chemistry Geology, or English 
Trigonometry Trigonometry Lit. 
General History, or General History, or Latin Prose Comp. 
French or Greek French or Greek General Flistory, or 
German or Latin German or Latin French or Greek 


German or Latin 


548, B. Maxwell, Centennial History of Guthrie County, lowa, 1876. 
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Geology, or English 
Lit. 

Latin Prose Comp. 

Rhetoric, or French 
or Greek 

German or Latin 


Zoology, or Botany 
Latin Prose Comp. 
Physical Geography, 
or French or Greek 
German or Latin 
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Third Year 
Astronomy, or Eng- 
lish Lit. 
Latin Prose Comp. 
Rhetoric, or French 
or Greek 
German or Latin 


Fourth Year 
Zoology, or Botany 
Latin Prose Comp. 
Physical Geography, 

or French or Greek 
German or Latin 


Astronomy, or Eng- 
lish Lit. 

Latin Prose Comp. 

Constitution of U. S., 
or French or Greek 

German or Latin 


Civil Government 

Botany, or Ancient 
Geography 

Moral Philosophy, or 
French or Greek 


German or Latin 


TABLE C 


Attendance at the Guthrie County High School by Townships 
for the School Year 1930-31 


Baker Towns ip stee cence cers cere ae ee eee eee None 
Bear. Grove Tow Ships 2s cece ete eee tee aera reete None 
Beaver “Township i taccicestistn ere eat ete ere eee None 
@asse Towns nips coer cee te cee 85 
Diode Wo wanslaiyy ys 5 eee ee eee None 
Grant POwnShip wre se cea ee eee eer eee ee eee ee None 
Edi gla dl Dosw Shih ese seg ee ee eee ee ee ee None 
Jackson “Towns hijo cree cecsstee en eet ere eee eee 5 
Oran ges Fo wns pee ty eee None 
Penn “Co wnship rsa ce oe ee ee ee eee sm N ONE 
Richland Township, joocc.nceame cer eee None 
Seeley "To wnShipiy muna oct yeten a eee Peek ce None 
Stuart Township 


Thompson PLO WAS ivi pyc ee eee eee None 
Union Township 
Valleys Lownshivsnwees.. -0) eee ee eee 
Victory ‘Township 


% end 
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It is with genuine pleasure that the editor presents the history 
of the Guthrie County High School by L. A. Logan, who is now 
superintendent of schools at Bedford, Iowa. 

It seems advisable, however, to supplement this thesis, which 
was written to fulfill certain academic requirements, by materials 
which, in writing the history of the high school, will present 
- other phases. 

The topography of Guthrie County must be taken into con- 
sideration in dealing with this high school. The Wisconsin ice 
sheet lay across the northeastern corner of Guthrie, and when 
it disappeared, left behind it a level plain of great fertility. This 
level land attracted a large number of settlers so that this north- 
eastern part held the bulk of the population in the county in 
the early ’70’s. 

West of the Middle Raccoon River lies the old glacial Kansan 
drift, left by the ice sheet of more than 700,000 years ago. It 
has been subject to erosion during that period, with the result 
that it is extremely hilly, and, in the era of dirt roads, travel 
east and west across the county was difficult. One illustration 
will suffice: Between the postoffices of Guthrie Center and Pa- 
nora, a distance of eight miles, there are fifty-two hills that for 
those days were both long and steep. 

With the establishment of the Guthrie County High School in 
the town of Panora in this level country, it was quite natural 
that the greatest number of students therein should come from 
Cass Township and the town of Panora. The western two-thirds 
of Guthrie County settled very slowly. It was given over to 
large farms and cattle raising, with the result that few of the 
townships in the western half were able to send their quota of 
students to the county high school, even if the tuition was free. 

It is to be remembered also that times were hard when the 


school was founded, and continued to be so for the farmers for 
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a long period of time. The author was a resident of Guthrie 
County from 1888 to 1898, and knows what the prices were 
that the farmer received for the things that he raised. He saw 
a great deal of the western half of Guthrie County come under 
the breaking plow, and knew how hard it was for the settlers 
there to finance even a high school education. 

The county high school itself did a remarkable piece of work. 
It was far in advance of its time. Its teachers were always well 
qualified, and it did for the boys and girls who were able to 
come from the farms a splendid bit of educational work. 

It is to be remembered also that, in its earlier days, it gave 
an opportunity to these boys and girls from the farm, especially 
to the boys, to enter the high school ‘after farm work was done. 
The age limit at that time was not as low as it is now for high 
school entrance, and many of the graduates were twenty-one and 
twenty-two years of age at the time of graduation. 

Unfortunately, the topography of the county and the unbal- 
anced distribution of its population, both in themselves impor- 
tant social factors in the history of the county high school, by 
relating the matter to taxation, introduced the high school into 
politics—not because of any shortcoming inherent in the school 
itself, but because of what seemed to a number of citizens of 
Guthrie County outside of Cass Township the glaring injustice of 
a situation which apparently permitted the children of the town 
of Panora and of Cass Township to secure a high school edu- 
cation at the expense of the entire county, due to the advantage 
proximity to the school gave the parents of these children, when 
they themselves could not easily send their children because of 
the long journey over dirt roads, nor, with money so scarce 
could they well afford the expense of board and room for their 
children. ' 

By 1897 the county high school had definitely become a polit- 
ical issue. In the fall of that year the board of trustees of this 
school voted a tax levy of $15,000 to build a new high school 
building in Panora. At this time feeling was running rather high 
that something should be done to settle once for all time the 
inequalities of educational opportunities, so that Cass Township 


and the independent school district of Panora should have no 
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greater advantage over the rest of the county, because of prox- 
imity to the school, than any other township. The matter went 
into politics in the following manner: 

It will be recalled that there was an issue in politics at that 
time known as the free silver question. In that fall two men 
came before the voters of Guthrie County as candidates for state 
representative in the legislature. One of these men was G. J. 
Maris who was chairman of the board of high school trustees 
at the time the tax was levied to build the new $15,000 building. 
He had been nominated by the regular Republicans. 

His opponent was a lawyer, Mr. F. O. Hinkson of Bennet 
which is located in the extreme southeastern part of the county. 
Hinkson was first nominated by the free silver Republicans in 
Guthrie County in a convention that wrote such a plank in their 
platform: his candidacy was afterwards ratified by the Demo- 
crats of Guthrie County in their convention, thus he became the 
fusion candidate against Mr. Maris. The odds normally were 
in Maris’ favor, as Guthrie County under ordinary circumstances 
returned to power the candidates for county office on the Repub- 
lican ticket by an average majority of 600. 

Mr. Hinkson, a candidate of a nominally minority party, had 
to have an issue other than the silver issue. He selected for his 
issue what he considered, and many others considered, an injus- 
tice on the part of the board of trustees in levying this tax to 
build a new building for the county high school, a tax which he 
and his followers insisted benefited only Cass Township and the 
independent school district of Panora., 

The campaign was intensive and bitter. Mr. Hinkson in 1929 
wrote an autobiography of his life, from which the following 
is quoted: 

“The issue of the demonitization of silver and the dis- 
establishment of the County High School, or rather changing 
the law so it could be done, were the principal issues in- 
volved in the campaign. I spoke in every voting precinct in 
the county, I think, and we had a real campaign; the odds, 
normally were greater in Maris’ favor, as I would have to 
overcome a normal republican majority in the county of 


about six hundred, and the question was, whether with the 
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dis-affection from the regular republican ranks, on account 
of the demonitization of silver issue, I could win over votes 
enuf on the High School issue, to over-come such majority. 
I had splendid crowds wherever I spoke, and in some of the 
precincts, lively demonstrations besides. In Menlo, they 
had a torch light procession, led by a long line of horseback 
riders, mounted on white horses. ... . I spoke over two 
hours that night, with scarcely a voter leaving the hall. The 
action of the Board of Trustees in levying the tax, Maris 
being the president of the Board, had aroused a sentiment 
against the High School that extended into every corner of 
the county outside of Panora, and gave me a big advantage 
over Mr. Maris, and you may be sure that I took advantage 
of it, challenging him again and again to meet me in joint 
discussion, justifying the levy, and his part in the matter, 
before the voters of the county, his refusal to do so being 
urged by me, as an admission on his part, that it was un- 
justifiable. When the votes were counted, it was found that 
I had been elected by about one hundred and fifty majority. 
In my canvas, I had openly pledged myself to do all in my 
power to: first, try and get the state to accept a gift of the 
High School property for the establishment of a State Nor- 
mal school; and, second, to secure the passage of a law 
authorizing the dis-establishment of the school, by vote of 
the county; and third, to secure the passage of a law estab- 
lishing a quota that might be sent tuition free from each 
township, and requiring that any township sending more 
than its quota, should pay a tuition fee for all pupils sent 
by it over and above such quota.” 


The writer has occasion to remember the heat of this contest, 
because he had personal charge of Mr. Maris’ campaign. Mr. 
Maris was the only man defeated on the Republican ticket, and 
his defeat is directly chargeable to the issue that was made by 
Mr. Hinkson. 

Hinkson came to the legislature to find that as a fusion candi- 
date the Republican members of the House were against him 
in the beginning because he represented a fusion party. Hink- 
son, referring to his fight in the legislature on the County High 
School issue, continues in his autobiography: 
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“The one big issue was the passage of a law providing a 
means whereby a County High School could be dis-estab- 
lished, if the residents of the county so desired, and to the 
defeat of the passage of such a law, both Panora and the 
friends of the High School pledged their united effort... .. 
I had been lobbied off the Committee on Schools and Text 
Books, one of the most important Committees, along the 
line of my proposed legislation. My first move was to intro- 
duce a bill providing for the establishment of four, I think 
it was, State Normal Schools, distributed over the state, 
making them convenient to different localities, and provid- 
ing that they furnish Normal courses for the training of 
school teachers etc. I did not dare to provide in it outright, 
that ene of these schools should be located at Panora, but 
provided how the location of these schools should be deter- 
mined, and authorized the acceptance by the state of any 
suitable location and buildings offered for such schools etc. 
I left it open so that the representatives in the parts of the 
state that would be eligible for the location of one of these 
schools would be for the bill thinking perhaps their city or 
town might get the plum. The bill went before the com- 
mittee on schools and text-books first, but as it called for 
the expenditure of money, it had to be passed upon favor- 
ably by the Committee on Appropriations, and there it met 
its Waterloo. .... The purpose of the bill—the establish- 
ment of more Normal Schools—received very favorable 
comment all along the line, and I believe would have stood 
a good chance of becoming a law, but for the financial pessi- 
mism that prevailed. That was my first proposition, and of 
course, was highly favored by Panora and the friends of the 
school. It out of the way, I introduced my Bill providing a 
basis for the quota of pupils which each Township might 
send to the school, tuition free, and for the payment of the 
tuition of pupils sent from a township in excess of its quota, 
by such township, also limiting the power of the school trus- 
tees to levy taxes for the maintenance of the school, or for 
new buildings, and providing a way whereby such School 
might be dis-established by a vote of the tax-payers of the 
county. Then the fight was on. Delegations were there from 
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Guthrie County for and against the bill, the principal fight 
against it, being from Panora on the dis-establishment of 
the school. They were afraid that if the county at large 
ever got a chance at it, the school would be voted out of 
existence. I had prepared the bill with a good deal of care, 
and was ready for the fray. By this time, I had made many 
very warm friends in the assembly, and had managed to 
get several—quite a number of them—under obligation to 
me, in a small way. The bill was reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Schools and Text Books for passage and went on 
the Calendar. In the roll calls, they commence alphabetical- 
ly of course, [and] I had noticed that when a bill got off with 
a good, healthy ‘yea’ vote from the head of the list, it was 
pretty sure to go through sailing. Working on that theory, 
I took occasion to have a friendly taik with some of the first 
on the roll cail, suggesting to them that my county was 
deeply interested in a High School bill soon to come before 
the assembly, that we were the only county in the state to 
have a County High School, and told them of some of its 
injustices, and how the bill sought to correct them; that the 
town where it was located as a matter of course, was fighting 
the proposed changes in the law, and that, in fact, I was 
elected on the issue of changes in the law, which the bill 
proposed, and that , when it came before the House, I wished 
it might receive favorable consideration at their hands ete. 
When the bill came before the House for passage, the Pa- 
nora delegation to oppose its passage was on the floor, 
working among the members, urging them to vote against 
it. I had sole charge of the bill, and think that I answered 
satisfactorily every question raised, at any rate, when the 
roll call had been completed, it was found to have passed, 
with, I think less than a half dozen negative votes, and 
without the change of a word, from its original draft. I was 
complimented on all sides, the way I had handled the bill, 
and it was at that time that Speaker Funk said in my pres- 
ence, that, to his knowledge, the opposition to the bill had 
entered into the organization of the House.” 


In the Senate sat Mr. Hotchkiss from Adel, who took charge 


of the bill when it came from the House, because Guthrie County 
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was in his senatorial district. Quoting again from Mr. Hinkson’s 
autobiography, “As to the fate of the bill, the dis-establishment 
part of the measure was cut out of it in the Senate, and a pro- 
vision substituted by Hotchkiss that practically rendered that 
part of the law useless, but the provisions as to quotas of pupils 
from each Township, and requiring payment for the excess 
number, and abridging the authority of the trustees to levy taxes 
for the maintainance of the school and for new buildings, were 
left in the bill just as I had prepared them.” 

Those who may be interested in comparing the law passed in 
1898 with the law under which the high school was eventually 
abolished may do so by comparing Section 5, Chapter 84, Session 
Laws of the Twenty-seventh General Assembly, with Section 
4095 of the Code of 1931. 

This is quoted from Mr. Hinkson’s autobiography to show 
that as early as 1897, the feeling against the high school was 
largely in favor of dis-establishing it, or forcing townships that 
sent pupils there in excess of a quota to pay tuition for those 
in excess. 

This political fight created a great deal of bitterness. In the 
meantime, of course, high schools in the other towns in Guthrie 
County were being organized and standards were being raised, 
so that some of these high schools as well as the county high 
school were recognized by the colleges and universities of the 
state, admitting their graduates without qualifications. 

With the establishment of these high schools, of course, the 
attendance in the Guthrie County High School became more and 
more local in its character. The objection to the school by this 
time was based wholly on the proposition of taxation, the ques- 
tion being, should the great majority of the property of Guthrie 
County be subjected to a tax to support a high school which 
drew most of its enrollment from the people living in close 
proximity thereto. 

The school itself, however, as has been stated, did a remark- 
able piece of educational work, and those who were connected 
therewith, either as members of the board of trustees, or as 
members of its faculty, or as members of its student body have 


never had any occasion for feeling other than pride in that 


school. 
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The author had an opportunity of knowing very well most of 
the principals and teachers, and can testify that they were men 
and women of the highest character and extraordinary teaching 
abilities. He was personally acquainted over a long period of 
time with most of the men who served on the board of trustees 
and can testify from first hand knowledge as to their integrity 
and their desire to give to Guthrie County a first class high 
school, which was for years the only high school in the county 
on the accredited list of the state university and the other col- 
leges of the state. He desires to pay special tribute to Dr. E. L. 
Bower of Guthrie Center, who served on the board so long and 
so efficiently, and who gave so much of his time in creative 
effort for the entire county in the effort to build up this school. 
There were other men too who served on this board, who lived 
in the western half of the county and who gave valuable support 
to the school. 

The issue that was a constant threat to the life of the school, 
as has been stated before, and upon which a great number of 
people in Guthrie County felt strongly, was that the people of 
Cass Township and the independent school district of Panora 
were not carrying their just part of the costs of the school in 
return for the education received by their children. 

The school has now passed into history, and in order that no 
one shall detract from its glory, the editor takes pleasure in 
publishing the history of this school in order that it may be 
preserved in the ANNats or Iowa, as a great forward-looking 
educational movement that was the first attempt to give the 
same equal opportunity for a high school education to the boy 
and girl from the farm as that enjoyed by the boy and girl of 
the village. 
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Cenrrevitte., This name is sometimes given as Centerville. This place 
is indicated on the maps of 1857 as being in the eastern part of Dan- 
ville Township. No post office with this name was ever established in 
Des Moines County, Iowa. 

Jesse Williams’ map, 1840, gives the name as Centreville and places 
it about the common corner of sections 11, 12, 13, and 14 of Danville 
Township, on the highway from Burlington to Mount Pleasant. 

“There are two villages laid off in this township, viz., Centreville, 
on the corner of secs. 11, 12, 13, and 14, and Danville, on the SW. 
gr.. 20.755 

Hall’s map, 1857, gives the name as Centreville and locates the place 
on the line between sections 11 and 12. The name appears to be locally 
descriptive. 

Cuicaco, Burtincron, ANd Quincy Rarrroap. The name of the rail- 
road running through the city of Burlington westwardly through Des 
Moines County, with a branch line running southwestward from Bur- 
lington and another westward from the village of Mediapolis. The 
name is locally descriptive. Originally the name was Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroad. 

Crarxs. The name of a former rural school, and of an early district 
number 4 in the southeastern part of Yellow Spring Township. The 
‘schoolhouse site was apparently on the south side of the northwest 
quarter of section 36. The school census of 1859 gave 81 pupils of 
school age as being in the district. . 

The school and district were named for Benjamin W. Clarke,°? a 
native of Clark County, Ohio, born on October 18, 1812. He came to 
Des Moines County in 1834 and made a claim, moving onto it in the 
spring of 1835. This claim was the northwest quarter of section 36 of 
Yellow Spring Township. He subsequently owned land to the southeast 
clear across the section. His home was near the center of the section, 
as given by Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, page 49, in 
the northwest part of the southeast quarter. Here he lived over fifty 
years, dying on February 27, 1888. He was one of the very few claim 
makers who lived and died on his original claim. He is described by 

58 Jesse Williams, Description U. 8. Lands in Iowa, 1840, p. 32. : 

59Merrill consistently uses ‘Clark’? as the name of the family, but he gives 
in the text the name of the son as William G. The Portrait and Biographical 
Album of Des Moines County, 1888, pp. 428-24, gives the name as Benjamin 


Wallingford Clarke, and his son as William G. The Census for 1836, as pub- 
lished in 1898, p. 77, gives the name of the head of the family as Benjamin 


Clarke. 
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his contemporaries as being a genial, whole-souled, local character. 
Merrill in his map of Yellow Spring Township for 1840 erroneously 
gives William M. Clark as settler on the claim. The name should be 
William G. Clarke who was the son of Benjamin W. Clarke and the 
second owner of the farm, not the first, which farm later passed to 
William Eland. 

Cuarx’s Sprinc. The name given to a spring in the central part of 
section 36 of Yellow Spring Township. It was near the pioneer cabin 
of Benjamin W. Clarke, hence the name of the spring.®° 

Crrar Lake. This is the early name for a body of water formerly 
nearly two miles long and nearly one-fourth mile wide, situated along 
the line between the east sections 28 and 29, and extending into neigh- 
boring sections, of Huron Township. It was a remnant of a river 
slough. Drainage and detritus have reduced the lake to less than a 
mile in length and to only a few rods in width. The name Clear Lake 
was more or less locally descriptive.“t It is now known as Ray Lake 
(see below). 

Corp Sprinc Branciu. A small run, rising near the center of section 
19 of Benton ‘Township, courses eastward to Yellow Spring Creek in 
the southwest central part of section 22. The name is more or less 
locally descriptive, the stream being fed by cold springs. 

Cotums1A. The name of a rural school at the cross highways in the 
northeast corner of section 7 of Franklin Township. Columbia is the 
poetical appellation of the United States, given in honor of Christopher 
Columbus, and as such the name appears to be more or less ethical. 

Corumsus. The early name given to a pioneer hamlet in section 36 
of Yellow Spring Township. Later the name was changed to Yellow 
Spring (see below). Columbus is indicated by the map in Ensign and 
Thayer’s Travellers’ Guide, 1854. It was doubtless named for Columbus, 
Franklin County, Ohio. 

Concorpia. The name of a rural school at the forks of the highway 
near the northeast corner of section 39 of Concordia Township. Andreas’ 
Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, pages 7 and 86, represents the 
former site as near the middle of the west side of section 30. The name 
appears to be ethical. 

Concorpra. ‘The later name given to the southern half of the older 
Burlington Township outside the limits of the city of Burlington. In 
the main the civil township comprises the fractional part of township 
69 north, range 2 west, along the west bank of the Mississippi River. 
The name is probably for the school within the township. 

Concordia Township was created by the Board of Supervisors on 
July 5, 1910, when the portion of the old Burlington Township south 
of the city of Burlington was erected into a new township to be known 
as Concordia. For more detail see Tama Township. 

Coox’s Pony. A former small body of water, about a half mile long, 
near the southern part of sections 5 and 6 of Huron Township. It was 


60Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, p. 353. 
SlA4ndreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, p. 57. 
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an old remnant of a river slough. Drainage and detritus have obliter- 
ated the pond. It was named for M. E. Cook, a resident of the vicin- 
ity.62 M. E. Cook was Major Edward Cook, a native of New Hamp- 
shire. He came west in 1836 to Oquawka, Illinois. Shortly afterwards 
he crossed the Mississippi River into Iowa, where as a pioneer he made 
a good living trapping and furnishing wood to steamboats. He lived at 
his homestead in section 6 until his death, July 24, 1892, four of his 
five children, Moses, Aaron, Lydia, and Charles, continuing at the 
home.*? 

Cora. The name of an early rural post office in Des Moines County, 
Towa. The name was probably for a local resident, likely the wife or 
daughter of the postmaster. Three other post-hamlets in the United 
States, in Kansas, Missouri, and Ohio, have had the name Cora. 

The post office of Cora, Des Moines County, Iowa, was established on 
June 4, 1846, with the appointment of Henry Neill, postmaster, who 
served until the office was discontinued on May 19, 1849. 

Corronwoop Creex. This stream rises in the western part of section 
35 of Washington Township, runs southward to Flint River in the south 
central part of section 23 of Pleasant Grove ‘Township. The stream was 
named for the cottonwood trees (Populus deltoides) which grew along 
its course. 

Corronwoop Sioucu. The name given to a former slough which ran 
in a southeastern direction through section 6 of Jackson Township, now 
modified or obliterated by drainage.** The name is for the cottonwood 
trees which grew in the vicinity. 

Crapo Park. A park in the city of Burlington on the south side, 
between Madison Street and the Mississippi River on South Hill, com- 
prising about ninety acres. The park was named by the city council 
in an ordinance passed February 28, 1899, though the park had been 
established years before. It was named for Philip M. Crapo, a public- 
spirited citizen, one of the first park commissioners. See his portrait 
and sketch in Portrait and Biographical Album of Des Moines County, 
1888, pages 424-28. In this park a granite boulder marks the spot where 
Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike raised the American flag on August 23, 
1805. In this park also stands an equestrian statue of Major General 
John M. Corse, the hero of Allatoona, a former resident of the city of 
Burlington. 

Crooxep Creex. The locally descriptive name for a small stream 
which rises in or near the northwestern corner of section 11 of Wash- 
ington Township, flows northwestwardly and leaves Des Moines County 
on the north side of section 5. 

Darr. This name is sometimes erroneously given on maps and in 


books for Bluff Dale.®® It is the shortened form of the correct name 


and is locally descriptive. 


624ndreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, p. 57. 

63Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, pp. 180-31. 

64Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, p. 460. as : 
65See ‘Place-Names of Des Moines County,’ ANNAts or Iowa, Vol. XXI, p. 64. 
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Danxvinie. The name of a pioneer village site in the southwest quar- 
ter of section 20 of Danville Township, a mile south and two miles west 
of the present hamlet of Danville Center. The location is as given by 
Jesse Williams, Description of the United States Lands in Iowa, 1840, 
page 32, and the accompanying map. The same location is approxi- 
mately given by Colton’s map, 1852. The village site lapsed, but the 
name is retained by the township and its two villages. The name was 
probably a transference from a village of the same name in Iilinois, 
many of the earlier settlers being from that state. 

Danvitie. This township is on the west side of Des Moines County, 
south of Pleasant Grove, west of Flint-River, and north of Augusta 
townships. It comprises congressional township 70 north, range 4 west. 
The congressional township was laid out in 1836, sectionized in 1837, 
and the land sold in 1839. Settlement began in 1834 with Enoch Cyrus,°® 
the reputed first settler. Among other early settlers were William 
Dickens, Noble Hously, Elihu and John C. Chandler, William Matthis, 
James and Jonathan Philpot, Azariah Gregg, Thomas R. Davis, and 
William Sawtelle. The township was doubtless named for the promoted 
pioneer village site in section 20 which was later abandoned. 

Danville Township was created by the board of county commissioners 
during the session held January 7, 1841. The following is of record: 
“Ordered that Township Seventy north, Range Four west, be consti- 
tuted and organized a township under the name of Danville ‘Township, 
and that an election be held at the house of Hiram Messenger on the 
first Monday of April, next, to elect township officers.’67 

Danvirie. A village on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, on the west side of section 15 (extending into 16) of Danville 
Township, about a half mile north of the pioneer village of Danville 
Center. ‘The site was laid out in 1854 by Alanson Messenger®® and his 
sister Harriet on land pre-empted by their father, Hiram Messenger. 
The first store was established in 1855 by Alanson Messenger. Hall’s 
map, 1857, mislocates Danville in the northeastern corner of section 1. 
The village of Danville was obviously named for the nearby hamlet of 
Danville Center. 

The post office of Danville, Des Moines County, Iowa, was established 
as Hartford on January 8, 1841, with the appointment of Hiram Mes- 
Senger, postmaster, under whom the name was changed to Danville on 
September 23, 1850. His successors were: Harriet Messenger, February 
a 1852; Alanson Messenger, May 22, 1860; Alice M. Wright, August 
27, 1885; Joseph L. England, January 7, 1890; William C. Irwin, Feb- 
ruary I, 1894; George W. Hixon, November 24, 1897; Gretchen A. 
Wagner, July 2, 1915; Alexander S. Trump, February 16, 1920; Adna 
Miller, appointed acting postmaster on April 19, 1921, and appointed 

66Spelled Cyras in History of Des Moines County, 1879, pp. 597, 598, but 


Cyrus on p. 601. Antrobus, History, Vol. I, p. 587, also has Cyras. The Census 


ap pe TOK fol has noc. Cyrus resumably Orr als ‘ 
¥ ’ Ss noch yrus, als 
< : nS so 3 ae sy E ; p (6. ect; uso Andreas Atlas of 


S7Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. T, Dey oare 


88Spelled Alonson by Antrobus, Histor J 
ey es obus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, 
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_ regular postmaster on August 26, 1921; and Samuel H. Sater, appointed 
acting postmaster on February 16, 1935, and appointed regular post- 
master on May 2, 1935, still serving in 1936. 

Danvitte. The locally descriptive name of the independent school 
district number 5, which includes the village of Danville, situated in the 
central part of Danville Township. 

Thirty or more places, mostly minor ones, in the United States have 
been named Danville, frequently after a local citizen. The most impor- 
tant place with this name is the county seat of Vermilion County, Tlli- 
nois. Other county seats so named are those of Boyle County, Ken- 
tucky, and of Montour County, Pennsylvania. 

The sequence of the name in Des Moines County, Iowa, is: 1st, Dan- 
ville, the abortive village in section 20, in 1838 or before; 2nd, the town- 
ship of Danville, 1841; 3rd, the hamlet of Danville Center, date uncer- 
tain when named, but obviously after the creation of the township and 
before 1846; 4th, the village of Danville, 1854; 5th, later the independent 
schoo] district number 5. 

DanyititeE Center. The pioneer village of Danville Township, situ- 
ated about the common corner of sections 15, 16, 21, and 22. It was 
never regularly laid out as a village, but the village was started with 
the settlement of the vicinity in the spring of 1834. The place was 
obviously so named because of its geographical location in the center 

of the township of the same name, hence a locally descriptive name. 
Apparently the place was early named only Danville, at least Newhall 
so mentions it nine years before the founding of the present village of 
Danville: 

“The settlements about Danville are composed principally of New 
| Englanders, who are rapidly covering over the prairies with fine farms 
» and excellent neighborhoods.’ 

Darsysuire. A rural school on the east side of the southeast quarter 
of section 30 of Washington Township, a mile and a half south and 
two miles west of the village of Yarmouth. It was named for 'Thomas 
Darbyshire, an early resident of the vicinity.”° 

Deap Stoven. A narrow blind channel, extending from near the west 

side of section 27 of Huron Township southwest to near the center of 
section 4 of Jackson Township. It is a remnant of an old river slough. 
The upper end is separated from the Mississippi River by the levee; 
) the lower end is more or less connected with Running Slough (see be- 
vi low). The locally descriptive name was suggested by the fact that, 
W having no running water, the channel became a “dead” one, also in 
/ contradistinction to Running Slough. 
Drap Stover. The locally descriptive name given by Andreas’ Atlas 
{ of Des Moines County, 1873, page 85, to an old river channel. From the 
| blind upper end which lies in the west central part of section 2 of ‘Tama 
, Township, it extends about two miles southwestward into the southwest 
central part of section 10, where it unites with Tama Slough. 


69Newhall, Glimpse of Iowa in 1846, 24, Ds 
70 Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines CPAs 1878, p. 45. 
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Denner Cuaret. One of the early church edifices erected in 1861 in = 
the village of Kossuth. It was named for W. Dennet, the minister and — 
chief promoter, After many years of use the congregation under the 
leadership of M. Bamford erected a new church in the town of 
Mediapolis. 

Diamonp. ‘The name of an independent school district which lies on 
the cast side of Franklin Township, including also sections 17 and 18— 
and the north halves of 19 and 20 of Benton Township. ‘The school- 
house, also known as Diamond, is at the cross highways in the southeast 
corner of section 13 of Franklin Township, over a half mile southeast 
of the village of Sperry. 

Disrricr Numer 1. The name given to the rural school on the west 
side of the northwest quarter of section 3 of Danville Township, two 
miles north of the village of Danville, the name and location as given 
by the U. S. soil map, 1925. Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 
1873, page 73, locates the site on the west side of the northwest quarter 
of section 11. As the school isin district number 1, the name is locally 
descriptive. 


4 


Distrricr Numer 7. The name of a rural school as given by Andreas’ 
Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, page 73, as being in the northeast 
corner of the southeast quarter of section 28 of Danville Township. As 
the school is in district number 7, the name is locally descriptive. An- 
trobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, page 539, erroneous- 
ly puts the site in the northeast corner of the southwest quarter, that 
is in the center of the same section where there is no road. 

Disrricr Number 7. The name given by the U. S. soil map, 1925, to 
the rural school on the north side of the northwest quarter of west 
section 34 of Huron Township. As the school is in sub-district number 
7, the name is locally descriptive. 

Dopcryi1e, An inland village in the southeast corner of section 15 
of Franklin Township. It was laid out in 1837 by John Lorton who 
soon after established the first store in the township.7! The post office 
was established in 1844, 


John Lorton, an emigrant from Illinois, came to Des Moines County 
in the spring of 1836, and purchased land about three miles south of 
the present village. His name appears in the Census for 1836, page 53. 

The village was named for General Augustus Caesar Dodge (1812-_ 
83), a native of St. Genevieve, Missouri. He was Register of the U. S. | 
Land Office at Burlington, Iowa, 1838; delegate to congress from Iowa, 
1840-46; one of the first U. S. senators from Iowa, 1848-55; Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Spain, 1855-59. About the last public 
office he held was that of mayor of Burlington, 1874-75. His legal resi- 
dence from 1838 to the end of his life, November 20, 1883, was Burling- 
ton, Iowa. Dodge County, Nebraska, was also named for him. | 


"John Lorton was the founder of the Town of Dodgeville, named after Gen. 
A. C. Dodge, one of the leaders of the democracy of the county and of the || 
territory. Mr. Lorton came to the county in 1836 and bought over 300 acres 
south of the town of which he was founder. Mr. Lorton has the honor of being | 


the first storekeeper in the town.” Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, | 
1915, Vol. I, p. 554. 
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The father of A. C. Dodge was General Henry Dodge, born at 
Vincennes, Indiana, October 12, 1782. He served with distinction in the 
War of 1812 and in various Indian wars, particularly Black Hawk War 
of 1832. He was governor of Wisconsin Territory, 1836-41, and 1845-48, 
a delegate to Congress, 1841-45, and U. S. senator from Wisconsin, 
1848-57, thus serving in both House and Senate with his son. He died 
at Burlington, Iowa, on June 19, 1867. 

“Dodgeville is pleasantly situated in the northern part of Casey 
prairie. It contains a post office, a good house of entertainment [an 
inn], and is the residence of some of the earliest settlers of the county.”73 

The post office of Dodgeville, Des Monies County, Iowa, was estab- 
lished on April 26, 1844, with the appointment of John Burkhart, post- 
master. His successors were: George K. Davis, November 2, 1846; 
Henry P. Kynett, January 14, 1848, under whom the name of the post 
office was changed to Navarre on June 15, 1848; Joshua Downer, Sep- 
tember 17, 1849, under whom the name was changed back to Dodgeville 
on November 4, 1850; George A. Callaway, July 22, 1852; Henry P. 
Kynett, October 22, 1851; M. M. Michael, February 23, 1857; William 
M. Sommerville, March 28, 1857; George Callaway, August 11, 1857; 
Henry P. Kynett, January 7, 1858; George A. Callaway, February 13, 
1858; Lewis Burnett, February 12, 1862; Benj. F. Stahl, January 26, 
1864; Barnett Miller, February 6, 1867; Charles B. Kline, June 22, 1868; 
Barnett Miller, March 26, 1869; Charles B. Kline, April 13, 1874; 
Robert Chappell, August 26, 1881; Lovena Kline, January 18, 1886; 
Charles B. Kline, January 21, 1889; and John T, Beckman, May 25, 
1893, who served until the post office was discontinued on May 31, 1901. 

When the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Minnesota Railroad (now 
a part of the Rock Island System) was built it left Dodgeville inland 
ever two miles. The nearby station of Sperry was too much competition 
and Dodgeville waned. 

Do.ser Creex. This creek rises by two branches. The northern 
branch rises in the east central part of east section 29 of Yellow Spring 
Township, runs mainly eastward; the southern branch rises in the south- 
ern part of east section 32 of the same township, runs northeastward, 


the branches uniting on the west side of section 26 of Huron Township, 


continuing northeastward into section 24 where the stream was formerly 


| lost in the marshes of the lowland, now is controlled by drainage ditches, 


The creek was named for an early pioneer, John S. Dolbee, who lived 


-near the stream on the east side of section 23 of Huron 'Township." 


His two brothers, Peter and Robert W. Dolbee, and a sister, Mrs. 


Nicholas Winterstein, whc was one of the first settlers, lived in the vi- 


cinity. All were from Pickaway County, Ohio, coming to Towa in the 
early forties.” . 

Dry Brancn. The locally descriptive name of a small creek which 
rises in the south central part of section 29 of Benton Township, uniting 


73Newhall, Glimpse of Iowa in 1846, pp. 24-25, 
744ndreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 18738, p. 
75Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, pp. 109-11, 


57. 
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in the south central part of section 17 of Tama Township with a branch | 
running southwest from the eastern side of section 4, continuing north- - 
east across section 16 to Tama Slough in the west side of section 15. 

Dry Brancn. The name of a rural school in the southeast central 
part of section 17 of Tama Township. The site is near a small stream 
known as Dry Branch after which the school was named. 

Facrr Istanp. An island in the Mississippi River about a mile and 
a quarter long and about a quarter wide, extending northeast to south- - 
west, in sections 29 and 32 of Jackson Township. It is separated from | 
Fernal Island by a narrow channel or a slough.*© The name was prob- - 
ably given to the island because it was the habitat of an eagle. y 

Evurexa. The name of a rural school at the forks of the highway in 
the northeast corner of section 33 of Union Township. In 1882 the : 
school district, previously known as sub-district number 6, became Eu- - 
reka Independent District Number 6. The name, Eureka, is Greek and 
means “I have found it.” The word is frequently used as a place-name. 
Of these places forty are important enough to be included in Lippin- 
cott’s Gazetteer. As here used the name expresses an ethical ideal of 
the community. 

‘xcerstor. The name of a rural school in independent district num- — 
ber 1, formerly sub-district number 1. It is situated at the forks of © 
the highway, near the center of section 11 of Flint River Township, on 
the Wapello Road. Excelsior is the comparative of the latin word 
excelsus, meaning lofty or elevated. Its use as a place-name is for an 
ideal of the community whose aspirations are to excell, or are ever 
upward, 


Excerstor. The ethical name of a rural school and of an early school 
district number 5 in Yellow Spring Township. The school census taken 
in 1859 found fifty-two pupils of school age. 

Fair Grounn. A tract of about thirty acres on the east side of sec- 
tion 36 of Flint River Township, over a mile west of the city of Bur- 
lington. Here for many years the county fairs were held. The name is 
locally descriptive. 

Famview. The name of a rural school on the south side of the south- 
west quarter of section 36 of Danville Township, a mile south and three- 
fourths mile west of the village of Middletown. The site is out of the 
woods, on the rising ground of the prairie, hence the name is locally 
descriptive. 

Fairvirw. The name of a former rural school in independent district 
number 4, formerly sub-district number 4, of Flint River Township. 
The schoolhouse site was apparently in or near the southeastern corner 
of section 26, 

Fan. The name given to an inland hamlet and to a post office at the 
cross highways in the northwest central part of section 7 of Flint River 
Township, according to the Railroad Commissioners’ map of Iowa of 


1900. The U. S. soil map, 1925, gives the name as Prairie Grove (see 
below). 


76U. S. soil map, 1925, 
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The post office of Fan, Des Moines County, Iowa, was established 


on March 20, 1896, with the appointment of John R. Graham, post- 


master, who served until the office was discontinued on November 
3, 1898. 

Fernat Istanp, An island in the Mississippi River, mostly in sec- 
tions 28 and 32 of Jackson Township. It extends southwestward and 
is about a mile long and a quarter wide, being separated from Eagle 
Island by a narrow channel. See U. S. soil map, 1925. 

Furxt His. Some years before 1832, possibly as early as 1808, a 
trading post was established by the American Fur Company on the site 
of the city of Burlington at the mouth of Flint River. The hills about 
the site were a prominent landmark to voyagers on the Mississippi 
River, the bluffs being higher than any others for a long distance up 
and down the river, while the springs from the bluffs were a noted 
watering place. These hills were known as Flint Hills due to their 
composition, which supplied the Indians with material for arrowheads. 
When the trading post was established, in 1829, or before, it was named 
Flint Hills after the name given to the locality. After the village was 
founded, the name was changed in 1834 to Burlington (see Shok-ko-kon 
below). 

Frist His. The name of the precinct or township including the 
village of Burlington in 1834.77 This use of the name would be locally 
descriptive. 

Fuixt Hitis Srave Park. The more or less locally descriptive name 
for the state park located a short distance north of the city of Burling- 
ton. This park was established in 1925 by the purchase of a tract of 
over 100 acres about three miles north of Burlington and a half mile 
east of the region known as Starr’s Cave. 

Furyt River. This river rises on the east side of Henry County, 
enters Des Moines County on the west side of section 7 of Pleasant 
Grove Township, runs southeastwardly across Pleasant Grove, Franklin, 
Flint River, and Tama townships, and enters a slough of the Mississippi 
River opposite O’Connell Island, near the north side of section 28 of 
Tama Township, about one mile northeast of the limits of the city of 
Burlington. The river derives its name from the flint hills in the vicin- 
ity near its mouth, hence a locally descriptive name. 

Albert M. Lea, on his map of the region, in 1836, gives the name as 
Flint Creek, a more appropriate one for the stream. Isaac Galland’s 
map, 1840, as well as Jesse Williams’ map, 1840, also has Flint Creek. 

According to Galland, Jowa Emigrant, 1840, page 13, “Flint Creek 


is a valuable little stream, on account of the excellent water powers 
which it affords. It empties itself into the Mississippi, a short distance 


above Burlington.” 


Lea’s description reads: “Flint Creek is supplied chiefly by springs, 
Z . . 
and is consequently never very low. As it has great fall near where it 


: passes from the high prairie to the level of the Mississippi bottom, and 


affords at all times a good supply of water, it is considered a stream 


ny 
‘ 


77Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, p, 517. 
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well adapted to move machinery. Two saw-mills are already erected 
upon it, and more machinery will probably follow. There is some ex- 
cellent land about the head of this creek and good timber throughout 
the length. There is no navigation in it, except where it connects with 
a slue of the river, one or two miles long. Extensive settlements have 
been made on this creek, and a town has been laid out near its source. 
It was one of the first sections in attracting the attention of emigrants.””* 

Furr River. This township is in the south central part of Des 
Moines County, south of Franklin, west of Tama and Burlington, north 
of Union, and east of Danville townships. It comprises congressional 
township 70 north, range 3 west. Settlement began in 1835. The pio- 
neers were J. D. Spearman, Leonard Abney, John Crawford, Jacob 
Wolf, Jonathan Morgan, David Love, and arriving in 1835-36 were 
William Leffler and others. The township was named for Flint River 
which crosses it from northwest to southeast. The schools of the town- 
ship were established in 1840 under the sub-district plan, many years 
later were made independent. 

Flint River Township was created by the board of county commis- 
sioners during the session held in January, 1841. 

“The Board of County Commissioners on the 17th [7th?] day of Janu- 
ary, 1841, caused to be entered of record this order: ‘Also ordered 
that ‘Township 70 north, range 3 west, be constituted and organized 
under the name of Flint River Township, and that an election be held 
on the first Monday of April next at the house of Jonathan Morgan.’ ”™ 

Frint River. The name of a rural school near the east side of section 
8 of Flint River Township, in independent district number 2, formerly 
sub-district number 2, The site of the school is about one-half mile west 
of Flint River, after which it was named. 

Fir Stovucu. A narrow channel on the northeast side of the city 
of Burlington, extending from Flint River, near the east side of section 
29, southward about a mile to the Mississippi River, near the west side 
of section 33, and is in fact one of the outlets of Flint River.8° The 
slough was named for Flint River, of which it is a part, hence a locally 
descriptive name. 

Forxep Laxer. The locally descriptive name for a remnant of an old 
river slough in the central part of section 10 of Tama Township, ‘The 
two short arms at one end of the lake suggested the name.s! 

Forr Mapison Roap. The name given to the highway running south- 
ward and southwestwardly from the city of Burlington in the vicinity 
of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad, crossing the Skunk 
River in the southern part of Union Township in south section 4, This 
highway is the one used in going from Burlington to Fort Madison, in 
Jee County, hence the name is locally descriptive. 

Fox’s Lanprnc. The name of the place at the head of Huron Island. 


Notes on Wisconsin Territory, 1836, pp. 27-28. 

“9Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, pp. 518-14. 
S0Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, p. 82. 

81U. S. soil map, 1923. 
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It was so named for Henry Fox, from Wisconsin, who settled there in 
the fall of 1889.82 

The post office of Fox Landing, Des Moines County, Iowa, was estab- 
lished on June 6, 1892, with the appointment of Henry Fox, postmaster, 
who served until the office was discontinued on June 19, 1895. 

Pranxiry. A place indicated by Jesse Williams on his: map of 1840 
as being on the line between sections 15 and 22 of Franklin Township, 
along the highway from Burlington to Wapello. 

“The village of Franklin, consisting of 4 or 5 houses, is located on 
the SE. qr. sec. 15.783 

Hall’s map, 1857, locates Franklin near the central part of section 
15. The name is presumably directly or indirectly for the statesman 
Benjamin Franklin. However, the Census Report for 1836, page 51, 
gives a John Franklin in the approximate neighborhood. He may have 
been the proprietor and the place may have been named for him. 

Frankur. This township is in the north central part of Des Moines 
County, south of Yellow Spring, west of Benton, north of Flint River, 
and east of Pleasant Grove townships. It comprises congressional town- 
ship 71 north, range 3 west. Settlement began in 1834 with Randolph 
Casey, a brother of ex-Lieutenant Governor Zadok Casey of Illinois. 
The township was laid out in 1837, sectionized in 1838, and the land 
placed on the market in 1839 and 1840. 

Franklin Township was created by the board of county commission- 
ers during the session held January 7, 1841. The entry of record is: 

“Ordered that township 71 north, range 8 west, be constituted and 
organized under the name of Franklin ‘Township, and that an election 
be held for the election of township officers on the first Monday of 
April, next, at the house of John Lorton.”S+ 

The township was doubtless named directly for Franklin, the pioneer 
village of the township, and indirectly for Benjamin Franklin (1706- 
90), the celebrated philosopher and statesman. 

Frankcixn. The name of a rural school at the cross highways on the 
north side of section 35 of Franklin Township. The school was appar- 
ently named for the township in which it is situated. 

Franxuin Minis. An early inland post office in or near section 386 
of Franklin Township. See History of Des Moines County, 1879, page 
615, and the map issued by the Board of Railroad Commissioners in 
1900, ' 

The post office of Franklin Mills, Des Moines County, Towa, was 
established on February 23, 1859, with the appointment of James W. 
King, postmaster, who served until the post office was discontinued on 
December 19, 1859. The post office was re-established on June 25, 1868, 
with the appointment of Levi 'T. Larkin, postmaster. His successors 
were: Enoch I. Burrus, September 14, 1870; John M. Chissinger, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1874; E. S. Burrus, October 1, 1874; James A. Ballard, No- 


82Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, pp. 275-76. 
838Jesse Williams, Description U. S. Lands in Iowa, 1840, p. 388. 
no 


84Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, p. 558, 
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vember 25, 1878; Levi T. Larkin, May 5, 1880; and Thomas Burrus, 
February 15, 1882, who served until the post office was discontinued on 
March 5, 1883. The post office was again re-established on July 23, 
1883, with the appointment of Mary A. Orndorff, postmaster. Her suc- 
cessor was Miss Elizabeth T. Burrus, June 2, 1888, who served until the 
post office was discontinued a third time on September 26, 1894. ‘The 
post office was opened for a fourth time on October 15, 1894, with the 
appointment of Elizabeth T. Burrus, postmaster, who served until the 
post office was again discontinued on October 19, 1896. The post office 
was re-established on December 26, 1896, for the last time, with the 
appointment of Jacob Reip, postmaster, who served until the post office 
was finally discontinued on November 22, 1898. 

Gartanp. A station on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Rail- 
way (the old Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Northern Railway), in 
the northeastern part of west section 8 of Yellow Spring Township. 
On all the older maps until after 1902 the place was named Linton. 
The post office of Linton was discontinued in 1906. Shortly afterwards 
the railway officials changed the name of the station to Garland in 
order to prevent confusion with a similar name of another place in 
Iowa. The name of the station is presumably for some one connected 
with the railroad company, or possibly for a local resident. 

Garrs Lake. A remnant of a river slough in the northeastern part 
of section 9 of Huron Township, originally a prong of Huron Slough.*° 
It is also known as Gates Pond. ‘The name is for M. E. Gates, the 
owner of the surrounding land.%¢ 

Gipson’s Ferry. The early name of the ferry and pioneer post oflice 
at or near the site of the present village of Augusta (see above). The 
ccurt held at Burlington on April 14, 1835, licensed James Gibson, 
after whom the ferry and post office were named, to keep a ferry across 
the Skunk River at his premises.%7 

GirNwoop. ‘The name, as given by the U. S. soil map, 1925, of a 
rural school in district number 8 on the east side of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 30 of Danville Township. The name appears to be locally 
descriptive, the school site being near or by a wooded glen along a 
fork of Cedar Creek. Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, page 
73, indicates the site as being in the southeast corner of the northeast 
quarter of the southeast quarter of the section. Antrobus, History of 
Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, page 539, states that the “school is 
known by its number,” that is, number 8. 

Green Bay, The name of an early rural post office in the southern 
part of Union Township. The post office was named after a nearby 
body of water and township in lee County, Iowa, both known as Green 
Bay. 

The post office of Green Bay, Des Moines County, Iowa, was estab- 
lished as Sand Ridge on January 14, 1848, with the appointment of 


85U. S. soil map, 1925. 

86Merrill, Yellow Spring and. Hwron, p. 14. See also map of Huron Town- 
ship, p. 15. 

SiHistory of Des Moines County, 1879, p, 899; Albert Lea’s map, 1836. 
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Henry Walker as postmaster, under whom the name of the post office 
was changed to Green Bay on April 17, 1849. His successors were: 
Robert Carpenter, September 17, 1849; Abraham Heiter, February 5, 
1850; Milton Wright, August 28, 1850, who served until June 18, 1851, 
when the post office was removed to Lee County, Iowa, under a new 
appointment. 

Green Correcr. The name of a rural school near the center of the 
northeast quarter of section 11 of Franklin Township, about three miles 
south of the village of Mediapolis. This is the name, as well as the 
location, as given by the U. S. soil map, 1925. Andreas’ Atlas of Des 
Moines County, 1873, page 65, locates the site of the schoolhouse in the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 11. The latter site 
is doubtless a removal. 

Greenwoop. The more or less locally descriptive name given to a 
cemetery in Flint River Township. 

Haicur Creex. A small stream rising near the north side of section 
10 of Benton ‘Township, runs eastward to section 12 where, formerly 
lost in the marshes, it is now carried in drainage ditches. The stream 
was named for Henry H. Haight (1827-87), an early resident in the 
vicinity of the stream. Mr. Haight was a native of Athens County, 
Ohio. A resident of Des Moines County since 1837, he later became a 
prominent citizen and a large landholder.’§ 

Harmony. The ethical name of a rural school at the cross highways 
in the northeastern corner of section 9 of Yellow Spring ‘Township, a 
mile east of the village of Garland. The name is for the ideal or aspira- 
tion of the community, harmony being its chief source of strength and 
support. 

Harvrrorp. The early name of the post office at Danville (see above). 
Colton’s map of Iowa, 1852, gives the name of the post-station on the 
highway as Hartford, but locates Danville about three miles to the 
southwest of it, which, however, is the site of the older and abortive 
village. Hartford was probably named for Hartford, Connecticut, which 
in turn, is a transferred name from England, formerly the city and 
county of Hartford, now known as Hertford and Hertfordshire. 

Hawkeye. An early, inland post office, at one time on the western 
side of section 12 of Huron Township. The official form of the name is 
“Hawk Hye.” The post office was in existence before 1860 and later. 
For a time it was in the home of Joshua Swank, an early settler in 
Huron Township since 1835. The post office received its name from 
Hawkeye, the sobriquet of the State of Iowa. Henn, Williams & Co.'s 
map, 1854, gives the form “Hawk’s Eye,’ as does Mendenhall’s map, 
1855. 

The rural post office known as “Hawk Eye,’ 
Iowa, was established on September 2, 1844, with the appointment of 
James Latta, postmaster. His successors were: Joshua Swank, Janu- 
ary 9, 1850; Ransom Gillmore, June 26, 1854; Joash Hedges, April 16, 


> Des Moines County, 


884ndreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 18738, p. 61; Portrait and Biograph- 
ical Album of Des Moines County, 1888, pp. 580-81; U. S, soil map, 1925, 
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1856; and Orville Swank, August 4, 1862, under whom the name of the 
post office was changed to Huron on March 2, 1863 (see below). 

“The title ‘Hawkeye,’ as applied to a resident of Iowa or to the 
State itself, first appeared in print, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, in the Fort Madison Patriot of March 24, 1838. ‘That issue 
was the first one of the paper founded by James G. Edwards in this 
region. In an editorial the following suggestion was made: 

“Tf a division of the Territory | Wisconsin] is effected, we propose 
that the Iowans take the cognomen of Hawkeyes. Our etymology can 
then be more definitely traced than can that of the Wolverines, Suckers, 
Gophers, ete., and we shall rescue from oblivion a memento, at least, 
of the name of the old chief (Black Hawk). ”®° 

The name Hawkeye was suggested by an influential citizen of Bur- 
lington, named David Rorer, an attorney. Early in 1839 Mr. Edwards 
removed his paper to Burlington and shortly afterwards changed the 
name of the paper to “Zhe Burlington Hawk-Eye,” in honor of the 
people of Iowa. In a later generation this paper became famous for 
the sparkling humor contributed by Robert J. Burdette (1844-1914). 

Hawkeye. The name of a rural school at the cross highways on the 
north side of section 24 of Flint River Township, in independent dis- 
trict number 3, formerly sub-district number 8, about two miles north 
of the village of West Burlington. ‘The school took its name from the 
pioneer sobriquet of the State of Iowa, Hawkeye. 

Hawkeye. The early name of a rural school situated in the north- 
eastern part of section 14 of Huron ‘Township, in the vicinity of Hawk- 
eye Creek. This is the name of the school as given in Andreas’ Atlas 
of Des Moines County, 1873, page 58, but recent maps such as the U. S. 
soil map, 1925, gives the name “District No. 2 School.” The school took 
its name, Hawkeye, from an early established post office in the vicinity 
named Hawkeye,®° in this sense being a locally descriptive name. 

Hawkeye. The name of a rural school at the cross highways on the 
east side of section 20 of Union ‘township. In 1882 the school district, 
previously known as sub-district number 3, became Hawkeye Inde- 
pendent District No. 3. The name is apparently adapted from the 
sobriquet of Iowa. 

Hawkeye Creek, A small stream which flows through the city of 
Burlington. It rises in or near the southwestern corner of section 30, 
flows southeastwardly across section 32, reaching the Mississippi River 
in the northeastern part of section 5. The stream was named after the 
sobriquet of Iowa, 

(To be continued) 


89History of Des Moines County, 1879, p. 425. 
80Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, p. 58. 
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ASSISTANT EDITOR 


By action of the Board of Trustees of the Historical, Me- 
morial and Art Department of Iowa, Mr. Kenneth E. Colton of 
Des Moines succeeded Mr. David C. Mott as assistant editor 
of Tur Annaxs or Iowa September 1, 1937, Mr. Mott having 
resigned in April after eighteen years of distinctive service. The 
appointment of Mr. Colton, by relieving him of a share of the 
editorial work that has been his since April, will enable the 
editor to devote more time to the demands of the other divisions 
of the department. 

Born in Des Moines, Mr. Colton received his early education 
in the public schools of that city. He later attended Harvard 
College, Cambridge, Mass., from which he was graduated in 1936 
with honors in history. Following his four years at Harvard, 
Mr. Colton continued his studies in history with a year of grad- 
uate work at the State University of Iowa, also taking work in 
education; from his studies at the State University he comes to 
Tue Annars. The editor feels that the state as well as Tue 
ANNALS will profit from Mr. Colton’s broad background of his- 
torical training and from his particular interest in institutional 
development and social history as they are reflected in successive 
issues of Tue Annats, and looks forward to his cooperation in 
the editorial work of the magazine. It is the hope of the editor 
and his new assistant that THe AnNats will continue to enjoy 
the same helpful cooperation from its many friends throughout 
the state, and elsewhere, that it has received in the past, a co- 
operation that has aided greatly in helping it to achieve the 
mark it has as a recorder of the history of Iowa. 
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EDITORIAL 145 
THE HEAVY BREAKING PLOW 


The Historical Department has been fortunate in recently 
receiving from the estate of Lanson Howell the gift of an old 
“breaking plow,’ used by Mr. Howell in Madison and adjoining 
counties as early as 1855 in plowing prairie covered with scrub 
oak and other small trees, as well as with heavy growths of 
hazel brush. This type of plowing was then known as “heavy 
grub plowing.” 

In its normal work of heavy grub plowing, the twenty-two 
inch bottom Howell plow was pulled by nine yoke of oxen, 
although in lighter breaking less oxen were used. 'The mold- 
board, plow-share, frog, land-side, and standing cutter are of 
steel, while the handles are of wood. Originally at the far end 
of the beam were a pair of trucks, or wheels, also part of the 
original plow was a long lever which, fastened at one end to the 
trucks, extended to the handles of the plow at the other. In 
general the Howell plow is in excellent condition, and makes an 
interesting addition to the collection of the department. 

Although the fires that periodically swept the prairies in the 
early years tended to dwarf the growth of the grubs, or to de- 
stroy their shoots altogether, the roots underground remained, 
and often grew to considerable size. The major task of the 
breaking plow, of course, was to cut these roots. By manipulat- 
ing the lever just before the root was struck, the man behind 
the plow was able to gauge the depth at which the root should 
be cut. One can well realize the sweating toil required of every 
breaking outfit having a plow of the type used by Mr. Howell if 
they were to make good the boast that they could “cut any grub 
the oxen could straddle.” 

Because it contains a vivid description of the breaking plow 
used in Iowa in the “middle years” of the last century, the 
author quotes below from an article entitled “Breaking Prairie” 
by Hon. L. S. Coffin of Fort Dodge, which appeared in Vol. V 
of Tur ANNALS, pp. 448 et seq: 

All attempts to present a word picture of it must fail to give any 
person who has never seen one a true idea of the real thing. These 
plows, as a rule, were very large. They were made to cut and turn a 


furrow from twenty to thirty inches wide and sometimes even wider. 
The beam was a straight stick of strong timber seven to twelve feet 
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long. The forward end of this beam was carried by a pair of trucks or 
wheels, and into the top of the axle of these wheels were framed two 
stout, upright pieces just far enough apart to allow the forward end 
of the plow-beam to nicely fit in between them. To the forward end 
of the beam and on top of it, there was fastened by a link or clevis, 
a long lever, running between these stout standards in the axle of the 
trucks, and fastened to them by a strong bolt running through both 
standards and lever; this bolt, acting as a fulcrum for the lever, was 
in easy reach of the man having charge of the plow. By raising or 
depressing the rear end of this lever the depth of the furrow was 
gauged, and by depressing the lever low enough, the plow could be 
thrown entirely out of the ground. One of the wheels of the truck ran 
in the furrow and was from two to four inches larger than the one 
that ran on the sod. This, of course, was necessary so as to have an 
even level rest for the forward end of the plow-beam. The mould- 
boards of these plows were sometimes made of wood protected by 
narrow strips of steel or band-iron, and fastened to the mould-board. 
In some cases these mould-boards were made entirely of iron rods, 
which generally gave the best satisfaction. The share of these plows— 
“shear,” as we western folks called it—had to be made of the very best 
steel so as to carry a keen edge. The original prairie sod was one web 
of small tough roots, and hence the necessity of a razorlike edge on 
the “shear” to secure good work and ease to the team. 

And next, the “prairie-brealing” plow team? Who sees the like of 
it today? A string of from three to six yokes of oxen hitched to this 
long plow-beam, the driver clad in somewhat of. a cowboy style, and 
armed with a whip, the handle of which resembled a long, slender 
fishing-rod, with a lash that when wielded by an expert was so severe 
that the oxen had learned to fear it as much as the New England oxen 
did the Yankee ox-goad with its brad. 

The season for “breaking prairie” varied as the spring and summer 
were early or late, wet or dry. The best results were had by beginning 
to plow after the grass had a pretty good start, and quitting the work 
some time before it was ready for the scythe. The main object aimed 
at was to secure as complete a rotting of the sod as possible. To this 
end the plow was gauged to cut only one and one-half to two inches 
deep. ‘Then, if the mould-board was so shaped as to “Kink” the sod as 
it was turned over, all the better, as in the early days of “prairie- 
breaking” very little use was made of the ground the first year. The 
object was to have the land in as good a shape as possible for sowing 
wheat the following spring. A dry season, thin breaking, “kinky” fur- 
rows, and not too long breaking accomplished this, and made the 
putting in of wheat the following spring an easy task. But on the 
contrary, if broken too deeply, and the furrows laid flat and smooth, 
or in a wet season, or if broken too late, the job of seeding the wheat 
on tough sod was a hard and slow one. 

The outfit for “prairie-breaking” was usually about as follows: Three 
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to six yokes of oxen, & covered wagon, a small kit of tools, and among 
these always a good assortment of files for sharpening the plow-share, 
a few cooking utensils, and sometimes a dog and pony. The oxen, when 
the day’s work was done, were turned loose to feed on the grass. ‘To 
one or more was attached a far-sounding bell, so as to betray their 
whereaobuts at all times. The pony and dog came in good play for 
company, and in gathering up the oxen when wanted. The season for 
breaking would average about two months. The price per acre for 
breaking varied from $2.50 to $4.50, as the man was boarded or as he 
“found himself.” In latter years when it was learned that flax could 
he raised to good advantage on new breaking, and that it helped to rot 
the sod, the breaking season commenced much earlier. 

Three yokes of good-sized oxen drawing a twenty-four-inch plow, 
with two men to manage the work, would ordinarily break about two 
acres a day; five yokes with a thirty-six-inch plow, requiring no more 
men to “run the machine,” would break three acres a day. When the 
plow was kept running continuously, the “shear” had to be taken to 
the blacksmith as often as once a week to be drawn out thin, so that 
a keen knife-edge could be easily put on it with a file, by the men who 
managed the plow. If the team was going around an eighty-acre tract 
of prairie, the “lay” or “shear” had to be filed after each round to do 
the best work. The skillful “breaker” tried to run his plow one and 
one-half inches deep and no deeper. This was for the purpose of 
splitting the sod across the mass of tough fibrous roots, which had lain 
undisturbed for uncounted years and had formed a network of inter- 
laced sinews as difficult to cut as India rubber, where the prairie was 
inclined to be wet; and it was not easy to find an entire eighty-acre 
tract that was not intersected with numerous “sloughs,” across which 
the breaking-plow had to run. In many places the sod in these “sloughs” 
was so tough that it was with the greatest difficulty that the plow could 
be kept in the ground. If it ran out of the ground, this tough, leathery 
sod would flop back into the furrow as swiftly as the falling of a row 
of bricks set up on end, and the man and driver had to turn the long 
ribbon of tough sod over by hand—if they could not make a “balk.” 
In the flat, wet prairie, it sometimes took from two to three years for 
the tough sod to decompose sufficiently to produce a full crop. The 
plow had to be kept in perfect order to turn this kind of prairie sod 
over, and the “lay” had to have an edge as keen as a scythe to do good 
work. There were usually two “lays” or “shears” fitted to each plow, 
so that the team need not be idle while the boy with the mustang went 
often from five to eight miles to the nearest blacksmith to get a “lay” 
sharpened. Sometimes the oxen would stray off among the “barrens,” 
or follow the course of some stream for miles and hide among the 
willows to take a vacation, and frequently they were not found until 
after two or three days of weary search by the men and boy, while the 
plow which ought to be earning six or nine dollars a day was lying idle 
on the great prairie. 
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There were men who equipped “a brigade” for breaking and carried 
on a thriving business from about the first day of May to the end of 
July. 

When the rush of immigration began in the spring of 1854, there 
were not nearly enough breaking-teams in the country to supply the 
demand. In some cases the “newcomers” would consent to have a portion 
of their prairie farms broken up in April, and on this early breaking 
they would plant “sod corn.” The process was simple; a man with an 
axe would follow the line of every second or third furrow, strike the 
blade deep in the ground, a boy or girl would follow and drop three 
or four kernels of corn into the hole and bring one foot down “right 
smart” on the hole in the sod, and the deed was done. No cultivation 
was required after planting, and in the fall a half crop of corn was 
frequently gathered without expense. Those who were not able to get 
breaking done at the best time for subduing the sod, were often glad 
to have some done in the latter part of July or the first half of August. 
So for several years the “breaking brigades” were able to run their 
teams for four months each year, and it was profitable business. 

With all the crudeness, with all the exposure, with all the privations 
and hard times—for there were hard times in those days—yet, the 
passing of those pioneer days with the quaint old “prairie breaking- 
plow,” the string of oxen, the old prairie-schooner wagon, the elk and 
deer, with now and then a buffalo, the prairie chickens, the “dug-outs,” 
sod houses and log cabins, give to us old pioneer settlers a tinge of 
sadness difficult to express in words; for with all these have gone a 
great deal of that community and fellowship of neighborhood feeling, 
so common and so heartily expressed from one to another in the abound- 
ing hospitality and in the kindly exchange of help in those days. ‘Then 
those living miles apart were friends and neighbors. Now the families 
living on adjoining quarter sections are strangers. Today it seems that 
each one thinks he must “go it alone,” as did the old “prairie breaking- 
plow,” which usually did go it alone, for it was so constructed as to 
hold itself; except at the beginning and at the end of the furrows there 
was little handling of the rear end of the long lever. Tt was easily made 
to take the sod and to leaye it at the farther end. 

While we say good-bye to this bygone “breaking-plow,” let us not 
forget that it—like those early and hardy pioneers, rude though they 
were in some respects, like the old plow and other tools in that day— 
has bequeathed to us, who are reaping the rich harvest of their sowing, 


an inheritance of which we can be proud, and for which I most truly 
hope we are grateful. 


Willowedge Farm, near Ft. Dodge, May, 1902. 


One of the hardships in the later days of “prairie-breaking” 
in the °80’s, not mentioned by Mr. Coffin, was the frequent ne- 
cessity for the two men running a breaking outfit to “cold- 
hammer” the plow-lay, as we called the plow share in those days, 
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whenever it got dull. In grub breaking this might mean that the 
lay had to be hammered once every half day, sometimes oftener, 

Cold-hammering required that the lay be removed from the 
plow and held on a strip of “railroad iron’ (steel rail), five or 
six feet long, by one of the men, while the other hammered quite 
skillfully on the lay itself, to draw it out thin. The railroad iron 
had a two-fold value, first it took the place of the anvil, and 
second, because of its length, it was possible to keep the bottom 
of the plow-lay level. After hammering, the lay was filed to a 
sharp edge. However, too many “cold hammerings” thickened 
the cutting edge. Therefore from time to time the lay had to 
be removed and placed in the portable forge—every breaking 
outfit had one—and “upset,” that is, heated to a white heat and 
then hammered along the cutting edge. 

Yet all the hard work was not confined to running the plow. 
The business of getting several yoke of oxen into their yokes in 
the morning was no easy task of itself. 

It may be, as the poet wrote, that there is joy in getting up 
early in the morning before the sun is up, but the author of this 
article never thought it a particular pleasure to get up at five 
o'clock in the summer time to go out on the prairie and hunt 
eighteen or twenty oxen, and to bring them into the corral where 
we could feed them grain while the workmen had their own 
breakfasts. But this was easy compared with the process of 
getting the yokes on eight or nine pair of oxen, 

The yoke itself is heavy. Made of a heavy piece of wood 
called the beam, the yoke is carved at either end so as to rest on 
the neck of the ox without too much chafing. At each end of 
the yoke is a bow, a curved piece of wood which passes under 
the neck of the oxen and is fastened to the beam by pins called 
keys. Thus, it can be seen that together with a heavy iron ring 
fastened in the center of the beam, the yoke when completed 
was indeed heavy and difficult to handle. 

To get the ox yoke on the oxen, it was necessary first to lift 
one end of this heavy beam up off the ground and raise it as 
high as the neck of the ox. The outside key then had to be 
removed and the bow swung outward for the off ox. The ox was 
then called to “come under.’’ The man holding up the yoke, of 
course, could not chase the ox; a second man or a good dog 
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came into play here, the idea being to drive the ox up to the yoke 
and have him stand still long enough so that the beam could be 
laid across his neck, the bow placed around the under part of the 
neck, and the end inserted through the beam and fastened with 
the key. When this was done, the man held up the other end of 
the yoke, released the bow on the outward side, swung it inward, 
and called to the second ox to “come under.”” When the ox finally 
obliged, after much persuasion, the bow was closed around his 
neck, the key put into position, and one yoke was ready for work. 
By the time this was repeated seven or eight times, the man felt 
as though he had already done half a day’s work. 

‘The driver of the oxen then had the job of driving them out 
to the breaking plow and getting them lined up with the beam 
of the plow so that the chains could be properly fastened and 
the actual work of the day begun. 

An important help to the driver in his work was the ox whip, 
the handle of which consisted of a long slender piece of wood, 
eight to ten feet long, stiff enough to stand a good deal of strain, 
yet with sufficient “spring” in it to enable the driver to use the 
long lash attached to its upper end. The lash, also about eight 
to ten feet in length, was usually made of several strands of 
plaited leather. At the free end of the lash was a piece of 
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leather called the “cracker,” and at the end of this cracker was 
a knot. It was the boast of a good ox driver that by a smart 
blow with the end of this cracker he could cut a buttonhole in 
the hide of any ox that refused to do his bit. 

It was slow, tedious, and hard work, this job of breaking a 
prairie. When the prairie sod had been turned, the job of break- 
ing was not complete, although it was finished for the farmer 
as far as the breaking outfit was concerned. The farmer then 
had to take a pick and dig out the grubs from the sod, place 
them in piles and burn them, although in the early days the 
roots were often saved, as they furnished the only fires the 
family would have for the winter. 

Late in the fall, when the early spring breaking had rotted, 
the task of back setting the breaking was begun. This too was 
a hard job because it was done with an ordinary steel plow 
which, of course, was not as wide as the breaking plow. Conse- 
quently, if the plow struck a piece of sod that had not rotted 
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sufficiently well to allow the colter to cut it clean, the man 
behind the plow was very likely to turn a somersault. 

The work performed by the Howell plow, and many others 
like it, was hard on both the man and the team, but it had to 
be done in order that the ground might be suitably prepared for 
the crop the next spring. Yet, though the process of carving a 
farm out of the prairie was a hard and trying matter, Iowa as 
an agricultural state is indebted to the labors of these men who 
in years gone by “broke” her prairie. 


OLD LAW REPORTS 

One of the finest gifts that this department has received in 
many years is a gift of eighteen volumes in the field of law, 
given to this department by the Grant Law Library, Incorpo- 
rated, at Davenport. 

Sixteen of these volumes are reports of the English courts, 
two of which were published in 1656, one in 1657, two in 1658, 
two in 1659, one in 1661, one in 1675, one in 1677, one in 1681, 
one in 1682, two in 1688, one in 1689, and one in 1741, although 
the cases that were published in some of these are much older 
than the years of publication. 

Some of these were originally written in Latin, as for example, 
one that was published in 1656; namely, REPORT'S and CASES 
taken in QUEEN ELIZABETH’S, KING JAMES’ and KING 
CHARLES’ COURTS. An eminent English lawyer, William 
Noy, made these reports from the written arguments that were 
filed by the lawyers and the judges. 

In their foreword, the translators make the following state- 
ment about William Noy: “That he was a person that hated 
anything of prolixness ; he was a man that writ multumparvo, 
or if you'll have that near home, all languages in 24 letters.” 
And further, “That in the translation of apt and_ significant 
words, you'll have them as he writ ’em.” 

There are annotations and handwriting of years long ago on 
the margins. A study of the cases shows that the decisions, 
though using legal terms strange to us now, are based on the 
same lines of reasoning now followed by our courts; for ex- 
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ample, in the case Parrey against Chauncey, the following is 
the report: 

“Prescription by a parishioner to pay the tenth part of corn 
for modus decimandi, for the hay also that grows upon the Head- 
Jands, is not good, because the tenth part is due for the corn. 
But such prescription for the corn and after rakeings is good, 
with an averment that they are not sparsae manus voluntarie so 
prescription of the tenth part of hay and the after grasse, See 
H. 15 lac. C. B. by Hubbard Chief Justice, prescription to 
make up the first crop is good, modus decimandi for the after 
crop, and Note M. 29. 30. El. B. R. rot. 250. Bayard against 
Adams prescription as in the first case is good. But note that 
Judgment was given against the party because he had not well 
pleaded the prescription.” 

Here the plaintiff lost because the pleadings for him were not 
correctly drawn although his cause was just. Moral was then 
and is now, “In a lawsuit hire a good lawyer.” 


Bateman against the Hundred of 


In these days when one hears much argument that nothing in 
the history of the past has merit now, and that the past has 
nothing to teach us, let us examine the case of Bateman against 
the Hundred of ————, a Hundred in those days designated a 
certain territorial division of the English County, having its own 
local court. “Stanton Bateman brought an action against the 
Hundred of ———— in the County of Gloucester upon the Statute 
of Hue and Cry, and upon the general issue pleaded, it was 
found by the verdict that he was robbed and that he took his 
oath before Mr. Seamer, a Justice of the peace that he did not 
know the parties: and because the Jury did not find moreover 
that the oath was that he did not know the parties which robbed 
him, nor any of them, according to the letter of the Statute, It 
was mov'd that the Plaintiff should not recover. Walmesly was 
of the opinion that it was well enough founded, and sufficient; 
for an oath shall be taken simply and they need not observe that 
precise form as in pleading that oath. Warbarton for the De- 
fendant said because the oath was not precise according to the 
Statute, it may be he swore in that manner upon subtiltie; For 
upon such an uncertain deposition a man cannot be impeach’t of 
perjury. Kingsmille likewise said, that upon that default the 
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action may well fail. Anderson of the same opinion, for that 
the Statute is the ground of the action, which ought to be ob- 
served. Walmesly said when he shewed that 2 men did rob him 
and that he did not know them that amounts to as much by 
common intendment, that he did not know any of them, then if 
it amounts to as much, it is sufficient enough. Anderson said 
If it be of the same sense, see the Statute, but that itself denotes 
a difference between the cases, for it prescribes that he ought 
to shew that he did not know them or any or them. 

“Walmesly argued, That’s only proper where there are 3 or 
more that robb’d him, but where there are but 2, it is not a part 
nor proper speaking to say, them, or any of them, but, or either 
of them. And in this case it may be it was the cunning of the 
Justice that examin’d him, who peradventure liv’d within the 
same Hundred that would be judged, too as himself and _ his 
neighbors, but if the oath was in another manner and that can 
be prov’d, although the Justice certifies in another manner, yet 
the proof shall be allowed. To which Kingsmille agreed, and 
the court urged the Defendants to give to the Plaintiff 40s. And 
so to make an end which motion both parties agreed to.” 

In plain English, this was a case of robbery in a community 
presumed to be policed and the man that was robbed recovered 
in the courts. If each community in the United States were 
forced either to provide adequate police protection or pay the 
penalty in money for the crimes committed within their borders, 
crime would rapidly decrease. It is interesting to note that 
cases of this kind appear in several of these reports with the 
same verdicts; namely, that the community must pay. 

Studenis of American History will find an interesting case on 
Page 21 of REPORTS of CASES concerning the REVENUE 
argued and determined in the court of ExChequer from Easter 
Term 1743 to Hillary Term 1767. This case was in Trinity 
Term, 16 and 17 George 2, 1743, and is entitled “William Scott 
(who prosecutes for His Majesty and himself ) Plaintiff, against 
David A’Chez Defendant.” The case is outlined as follows: 

“An English built Ship, importing French Wines and Vinegar 
from France is forfeited by the Navigation Act though such Ship 
became French Property before the Importation and the Master 
and 3/4 of the Mates were Frenchmen.” 
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This case came to trial under the so-called Navigation Acts 
which were so objectionable to our colonial forefathers, especial- 
ly to those in New England. The case is reported at length and 
covers fourteen pages. The plaintiff, of course, won the suit. 

Despite its age the paper on which these sixteen books are 
printed is in admirable condition though there is evidence to 
show that the bindings have been renewed. 

For those who have reason to see these books, they may be 
found in the office of the Curator. ; 

The eighteenth volume of this gift is entitled REPORTS of 
CASES DETERMINED in the GENERAL COURT OF VIR- 
GINIA from 1730 to 1740; and from 1768, to 1772. The author 
was Thomas Jefferson, the volume was published in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, in 1829. It was not published in Jefferson’s life- 
time and the editor’s preface says as follows: 

“At the suggestion of several professional friends, who thought 
that the publication of this volume of Reports, would be gener- 
ally interesting on account of its source and the period to which 
it refers, and useful from the explanation which many of the 
cases afford, of the peculiar laws of this state, and of the modi- 
fication which they have undergone, the Legatee of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s manuscript papers, has been induced to give it to the 
public. He hopes that to gentlemen of the bar, particularly in 
Virginia, it may not be altogether unacceptable.” 

Quoting from the preface written by Jefferson himself: 

“When I was at the bar of the General Court there were in 
the possession of John Randolph Attorney General three vol- 
umes of MS. Reports of cases determined in that court, the one 
taken by his father, Sir John Randolph, the second by Mr. 
Barradall, and a third by Hopkins. These were the most eminent 
of the council in that bar and give us the measure of its talent 
ingthab day, vw  < The volumes comprehended decisions of the 
General Court from 1730 to 1740, as well on eases of English 
law, as on those peculiar to our own court. The former were 
of little value, because the Judges of that court, consisting of 
the King’s Privy Counsellors only, chosen from among the 
gentlemen of the court for their wealth and standing, without 
any regard to legal knowledge, their decisions could never be 


quoted, either as adding to or detracting from, the weight of 
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those in the English courts, on the same points. Whereas, [those] 
on our peculiar laws and judgments, whether formed on correct 
principles of law, or not, were of conclusive authority as prece- 
dents, they established authoritatively the construction of our 
own enactments, and gave them the shape and meaning, under 
which our property has been ever since transmitted, and is regu- 
lated and held to this day. These decisions, therefore, were 
worthy of preservation and constitute the earlier part of this 
yalume. . . ... ” The last paragraph of this preface is as follows: 
“TI have added, also a disquisition of my own of the most re- 
markable instance of Judicial legislation, that has ever occurred 
in English jurisprudence or perhaps in any other. It is that of 
the adoption en masse of the whole code of another nation and 
its incorporation into the legitimate system, by usurpation of 
the Judges alone without a particle of legislative will having 
ever been called on or exercised toward its introduction or con- 
firmation.”’ 

This “disquisition” appears as the appendix of this small 
volume by Thomas Jefferson and is entitled Whether Christianity. 
is a Part of the Common Law. 

Jefferson then states a case which arose under ecclesiastical 
law which was brought before the common law courts, in which 
the plaintiff demurred to the pleadings of the defendant. One of 
the questions was how far the ecclesiastical law was to be re- 
spected in this matter by the common law court. From Jeffer- 
son’s statement of the case it appears that the judges “declared 
at once that the whole Bible and Testament in a lump, make a 
part of the common law of the land..... And thus they incor- 
porated in the English code laws made for the Jews alone, and 
the precepts of the Gospel, intended by their benevolent author 
as obligatory only in foro conscientiae; and they arm the whole 
with the coercions of municipal.law. They do this, too, in a 
case where the question was, not at all whether Christianity 
was a part of the law, but simply how far the ecclesiastical law 
was to be respected by the common law courts of England in a 
special case, of a right of presentment. ‘Thus identifying Chris- 
tianity with the ecclesiastical law of England.” 

The members of the bar and laymen as well will be interested 


in a case which Jefferson quotes, decided in October, 1740, en- 
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titled Knight v. Triplet, wherein the defendant made a pur- 
chase of some lands ‘“‘of part whereof the plaintiff had a lease 
for years, which was in the court. The defendant had notice 
of this lease for its purchase; yet he brought an ejectment and 
had judgment at law, and this bill was brought to be relieved 
against that judgment and to establish the lease against the 
defendant; reported he had notice of it and so he was not de- 
ceived, but with respect to him it was the same as if it had been 
recorded. To this bill the defendant demurred; and to support 
the demurrer it was argued that, by the act of the assembly, 
8 George 2. c. 6, this lease not being recorded was void as to 
the purchaser. The words of the act are to this purpose, ‘All 
deeds etc. whether for passing freehold or lease for years not 
recorded, shall be void as of creditors and subsequent pur- 
chasers.’ The court sustained the demurrer because ‘It is a rule 
that equity never decrees against an act of Parliament which 
indeed would be transferring the legislative power.’ ‘The act 
has made all deeds not recorded void, and there is no exception 
where the purchaser has notice; and as the act makes no excep- 
tion neither can the court of equity.” 
The case was skillfully argued. 


Last Friday, on our way to Fairfield Township, we counted 
along the road thirty teams engaged in the, at present, popular 
movement of turning the sod of Grundy County toward the sun. 
The fact is the whole county is just swarming with breaking 
teams, and we venture the prediction, that 50,000 acres of 
cereals will be added to our next year’s report.—The Grundy 
County Atlas, quoted in the Daily State Register, Des Moines, 
Iowa, June 4, 1868. (In the Newspaper Division of the His- 
torical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa.) 
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Joun Franxuin Rices, former state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Iowa, died at his home in Des Moines, Iowa, June 19, 1937. 
Brial was at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. He was born February 14, 1860, near 
Salem, lowa, the son of John and Rebecca (Allen) Riggs, pioneer set- 
tlers of Henry County. Receiving his elementary education in the rural 
schools of Henry County, he later attended Whittier College, Salem. 
After an intervening three years of teaching, he next attended Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, from which he was graduated in 1885. 
In the November following his graduation he was elected county super- 
intendent of schools of Henry County, to which position he was twice 
re-elected. Before the completion of his third term, however, he was 
elected superintendent of the Mt. Pleasant schools. In 1899 he became 
superintendent of the Sigourney schools. It was from this position that 
he resigned in 1904 to become state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, in which office he continued until January, 1911. Always active 
in the various branches of the State ‘Teachers’ Association, he had served 
on the executive committee for three years, and as president of the 
Southeastern Teachers’ Association for one year. His record in the 
office of state superintendent was a distinguished one. The standards 
of the rural schools of the state at this time were low, equipment 
poor, and training of teachers inadequate. Mr. Riggs set about in his 
direct way to improve these conditions; he visited small communities 
all over the state, giving talks and explaining how conditions could be 
improved. Because of his personal knowledge and understanding of 
rural conditions and his innate kindliness in dealing with people, he 
succeeded in arousing public sentiment for the proposals which he 
advocated for rural schools. He maintained that rural communities were 
entitled to equipment as good and teachers as well trained as were 
urban communities. To aid in getting sufficient money to pay for better 
buildings and equipment and to attract persons of ability and training 
to the work of teaching, he advised larger districts, the closing of small 
schools and the transportation of pupils. Thus he aroused sentiment 
that later crystallized in the establishment of the consolidated schools 
of lowa. He further instituted teaching of agriculture in the one-room 
rural schools and the teaching of manual training and domestic science 
in the larger schools. ‘The outstanding accomplishment of the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Riggs for the schools of Iowa, however, was the stand- 
ardization of teachers’ certificates and the centralization of that author- 
ity in the state. In 1907 Simpson College conferred on him an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. After the completion of his administrative 
duties in the state department, Mr. Riggs established in Des Moines 
the J. F. Riggs Publishing Company, and continued active in it until 
his death. He was an active member of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
A man of high ideals, he was always modern in his thinking, he served 
his community and his state well. Moreover he was a kindly, home 
loving Christian gentleman. 


NORMAN M. WILCHINSKI 
1877-1937 
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Norman Morris Witcurnskr was born in the Mississippi River town 
of Louisiana, Missouri, December 25, 1877, and died in his office in the 
Younker Brothers department store in Des Moines, June 26, 1937. 
Burial was in Woodland Cemetery, Des Moines. His parents were 
Morris and Agnes (Berkson) Wilchinski, natives of Poland and Ger- 
many. He came to Des Moines with his parents at the age of two, and 
attended the public schools and two years of high school. In 1892, one 
year after his father’s death, he entered the employ of Younker Brothers 
as a messenger boy, commencing his business career at a salary of 
$3.00 a week. Because of his business acumen and qualities of leader- 
ship, he rapidly rose to executive positions through the office division 
of the store. He was admitted to the firm as secretary in 1909, and in 
1919 was elected president, succeeding Herman Younker. Under his 
leadership the Younker Brothers store grew from a mercantile estab- 
lishment occupying a small four-story building to the largest depart- 
ment store in Iowa, occupying a block long building. He gave to all 
Iowa a store of which all citizens could be proud, a public institution 
founded and built on the ideal that the customer was always right. 
Although he shunned all personal publicity, his policies were a standard 
for the whole retail industry of the nation and the organization was 
recognized as one of the finest examples of its kind. In 1917 he was 
married to Grace Kendall of Des Moines. In 1920 a daughter, Elaine, 
was born to them. Both survive him. He was chairman of the Des 
Moines Water Board of which he had been a member since it was 
founded in 1919. He was a member of the Temple B’nai Jeshuren, the 
B’nai Brith, the Des Moines Club and the Hyperion Field Club. He 
was a keen and avid reader, not only of the leading periodicals of his 
day, but was also a student of the great writers of the world of litera- 
ture. He believed there never was a better state than Iowa, and be- 
lieved in Des Moines and its future as no one else. For twenty years 
he had been a member of the Greater Des Moines Committee. ‘That 
body passed a memorial resolution of which the following is an excerpt: 
“Des Moines has never possessed a citizen of wider vision or greater 
value. His wise counsel and tireless energy suggested and carried to 
success unnumbered projects for our city’s welfare and to all of them 
he gave unceasingly of his time and his funds. He had the admiration 
and the affection of us all and there was not a man on our Directory 
Board more loved and honored. All Des Moines loved him for his kind 
and understanding heart and unfailing generosity to every deserving 
cause and person. He leaves as a priceless heritage the deep esteem 
and affection of his fellow citizens.” 


~ Ricwarp Pure Baker was born at Condover, England, near Shrews- 
bury, February 3, 1866, and died at his home in Towa City, Towa, Au- 
gust 13, 1937. Burial was in Oakland Cemetery, Iowa City. He entered 
Clifton College at Bristol in 1877, holding scholarships continuously in 
science by open competition, and was school exhibitioner on leaving in 
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1884. He passed the Oxford and Cambridge higher certificates exami- 
nations with distinctions in mathematics, physics and chemistry. He 
took honors in mathematics and science as a Brackenbury scholar at 
Balliol College, Oxford, from 1884-87. He received the degree of bach- 
elor of science from London University in 1887. He came to the United 
States in 1888 where he has ever since made his home. He was admitted 
to the bar in Texas in 1891 and practiced law for a number of years. 
He was also a proficient musician and served as professor of music at 
the University of Oregon for several years. He received the degree of 
Ph. D from the University of Chicago in 1910. He served as president 
of Lamar College, Lamar, Missouri, from 1897 to 1901 and from 1902-04 
was co-principal of the Union Academy at Anna, Illinois. In 1905 he 
came to the University of Iowa as an instructor in mathematics and 
served the university for thirty-two years in that capacity. Professor 
Baker was devoted to music and was associated with the university 
orchestra for many years. He organized the first chamber music or- 
chestra in Iowa City. Professor Baker was a member of many distin- 
guished groups, among them being the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Mathematical Society of America and the 
American Mathematical Association. He held memberships in many 
different scientific societies, including Sigma Xi and Gamma Alpha 
fraternities. His attainments in his own fields of science and mathe- 
matics were scholarly and brilliant. 


Roserr A. Crawrorp, prominent Des Moines and Iowa banker, died 
at his home in Des Moines August 7, 1937. Burial was at Altoona, Iowa. 
Born in London, England, August 22, 1855, Mr. Crawford came to this 
country with his parents, Alexander and Mary Ann Crawford, in 1858 
at the age of three. After receiving his education in the Plainfield 
Academy, Plainfield, New Jersey, Mr. Crawford early heeded Horace 
Greeley’s advice, and went west—to Altoona, Iowa. Here he operated 
both a small general store, and acted as the town’s postmaster, the 
post office also being his store. Soon after his arrival in Altoona, fru- 
gality and careful investments in Iowa farm land enabled him to estab- 
lish, in 1875, the Iowa Exchange Bank of Altoona, and thus to begin 
his long and successful career in Iowa banking, a career that at his 
death made him the reputed dean of Iowa bankers. The year following 
the establishment of the bank witnessed his naturalization as an Ameri- 
can citizen and also his marriage to Miss Melissa Beatty, who is his 
sole survivor. In 1893 Mr. Crawford bought an interest in the Valley 
National Bank of Des Moines and removed in that year to Des Moines 
to act as cashier of the bank. Two years later he helped to organize 
the Valley Savings Bank and became its first president, a position 
which he held until 1932 when he became chairman of the board. In 
January, 1937, he returned to active management of the bank in assum- 
ing once more the duties of president of the Savings Bank, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. He also was executive vice 
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president of the University State Bank of Des Moines. Recognition 
of his careful financial abilities was given by the board of trustees of 
the Iowa Methodist Hospital, which made him treasurer at the time 
of his election to the board in 1912, in which capacity he continued until 
his death. Likewise the board of trustees of Drake University elected 
him both to the board and to the position of treasurer of that board 
in 1924, which position he also retained until his death. An indication 
of his broad and sympathetic interests is further shown by a provision 
of his will which left a bequest to the famed Negro school, Piney Woods 
School, Piney Woods, Mississippi. Mr. Crawford was a member of the 
Des Moines Club and also a Mason. 


Wiuiam O. Coasr was born in Iowa City, Iowa, August 5, 1880, and 
died February 28, 1937, in Iowa City. Burial was in Oakland Cemetery. 
His parents were William Philip and Mary Ellen (Bradshaw) Coast, 
pioneers of Johnson County. Mr. Coast received his education in the 
Iowa City public schools, Michigan Military Academy and the State 
University of Iowa. He was the first cadet colonel appointed in the 
State University. He was an enthusiast in athletics and at one time 
served as a member of the board of control of athletics in the univer- 
sity. He was much interested in the university and he befriended many 
of the students. He was a member of the Beta Theta Pi fraternity. 
He was actively interested in the affairs of his community and during 
the early days of the Commercial Club of Iowa City was a member of 
the board of managers. Later this club became the Chamber of Com- 
merce; he was president of this organization in 1913 and again in 1915. 
He was a member of the House in the Thirty-sixth General Assembly. 
During this session he was active in securing the adoption of measures 
in the development of the Children’s Hospital and the College of Com- 
merce in the University of Iowa. In 1904 he went into the clothing 
business and retained his active interest in the firm of “Coast’s” until 
his death. 


Frank Louis Nacet was born in Warsaw, Illinois, November 12, 1867, 
and died at his home in Hollywood, California, April 15, 1937. His 
remains were cremated and rest in Los Angeles, California. His father 
was John Conrad Nagel. He received his early education in Warsaw. 
When he was quite young he showed marked musical ability and began 
the study of piano at an early age. Later he studied abroad at the 
conservatories of Munich and Dresden. Returning to this country he 
began teaching piano in Keokuk and nearby towns. In Keokuk he or- 
ganized and trained many choruses in oratorios and light opera. He 
did much to raise the standard of music in Keokuk. He helped to 
organize the State Music Teachers’ Association and served as its presi- 
dent for a time. Later he went to Pueblo, Colorado, and from there to 
Ogden, Utah, where he taught music for a number of years. About 
1900 he returned to Iowa to take the position of dean of the College 
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of Music in Highland Park College. He retained that position for some 
eighteen years and the music department under his direction became 
‘well and favorably known. In 1918 he went to New York City to be- 
come dean of the Aborn School of Opera. In 1921 he left Aborn and 
went to Hollywood, California, where he taught piano and lectured 
throughout California on grand opera. His ideals in music were high 
and he did much to popularize good music in an age that preceded the 
radio. For many years he was a leader in musical circles in Des Moines. 
His family were musical and artistic; his son Conrad achieved fame 
on the legitimate stage and for many years has been starring in motion 
pictures. A group of former pupils of Dean Nagel known as the Nagel 
Club still functions in Des Moines. 


Evuorenr H. Remry was born in Dubuque, Iowa, December 8, 1906, 
and died in Merey Hospital, Dubuque, July 28, 1937. Burial was in 
“Mount Olivet Cemetery, Dubuque. He was the son of Thomas EK. and 
Margaret (Mahoney) Reilly. He received his early education in St. 
Mary’s Parochial School and his high school education in Columbia 
Academy. He was graduated from Columbia College with a bachelor 
of arts degree in 1928. Following his graduation he taught for a year 
in Loyola Academy, Chicago. He then entered the college of law in 
De Paul University, Chicago, but transferred to the State University 
of Iowa and spent the last two years of his course there, receiving the 
degree of juris docter from that institution in 1932. The same year he 
was admitted to the bar and began the practice of law in Dubuque, 
being associated with George T. Lyon. Later he was associated with 
Al. J. Nelson in the practice. He was but twenty-seven years of age 
when he made political history in Dubuque County by leading a field 
of candidates in the primary election of 1934 and winning one of the 
Democratic nominations for representative in Dubuque County. In the 
general election of that year he again led the field. Two years. later 
he was re-elected with ease. He attained leadership in the House and 
was made a member of several important committees. Mr. Reilly spon- 
sored the mortgage moratorium bill and fought hard for a bill to pro- 
vide teachers with pensions. Preliminary to the organization of the 
last session he was one of the candidates for the speakership of the 
House. He helped organize the Young Democratic Club of Dubuque 
County and was very active in that organization. He was a member of 
the Dubuque County, the State and American Bar associations, the 
Knights of Columbus, Catholic Order of Foresters and the national 
law fraternity, Phi Alpha Delta, and numerous other organizations. 
His career was brilliant and promising and his untimely death has 
meant a distinct loss not only to Dubuque County but to Iowa as well. 
He was highly esteemed by both parties and many high tributes were 
paid to him by Democratic and Republican leaders. 


